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Vesltiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms, discoverable in Modern Italy 
and Sicily. By the Rev. John 
James Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and late one of 
the Travelling Bachelors of that 
University. 8vo. pp. 293. London, 
1822. 

It is idle to say that Italy and Sicily 

have been so much travelled and so often 

described, that nothing remains to be 
said respecting these countries. A man 
of discernment and of industry, in tra- 
velling the most beaten track, if he 
does not discover something absolutely 

new, is sure to present old subjects in a 

new light, according to the different 

views which they may have presented, or 
the different ideas he may have formed 
respecting them. 

Mr, Blunt states, in his preface, that 
ina tour which he made through Italy 
and Sicily in the years 1818 and 1819, 
his attention was drawn to clear indica- 
tions of ancient manners and customs, 
which occasionally presented themsel ves 
tohis notice. These he entered ina 
journal as they occurred, and, finding 
them numerous beyond his expectation, 
he kept the subject constantly in sight. 
In asecond visit in 1820 and 1821, he 
corrected and augmented his notes, re- 
ding, for some months, in a native fa- 
mily for the purpose. The result has 
been the volume before us. 

Although Mr. Blunt has not omit- 
ted popular spectacles, agriculture, do- 
mestic economy, and other topics, yet 
he has principally devoted his attention 
t) the religion of Italy and Sicily, 
which he has treated with liberality. 
He has omitted the coincidences be- 
tween ancient and modern religious 
rites in Italy, on account of their hav- 
ing been examined by Dr. Middleton ; 
but the asperity with which the doctor 
has treated the subject, would have jus- 
tiled a more temperate discussion. 

Mr. Blunt’s first chapter is introduc- 
tory on the subject of religion in Italy 
and Sicily. The second chapter is de- 
Yoted to saints, a subject equally fer- 








tile and curious, and in which the au- 
thor shews, that in their numbers, their 
reputed lives, their favourite places of 
resort, and their supernatural powers, 
the modern saints and ancient gods 
have many points in common. He 
Says i— 
‘When I observed such a preamble to 
a prayer as this, printed and publicly sus- 
pended in a Christian church, **O most 
glorious Virgin, Sa. Rosalia, who, fired by 
the love of thy heavenly spouse (Christ), 
abandonest the comforts of thy father’s 
house, and the pleasures of a court, to 
live with him in the narrow cavern of 
Quisquibina, and the savage den of Monte 
Pellegrino,” &c.: whenf read such verses 
as these upon the same tablet,— 
“ Scene.— The Carern of Monte Pellegrino. 
« Locum intras tenebrosum ; 
Nec te piget luminosum 
Vultum solis non videre ; 
Nempe Cliristo vis placere. 
In hac cella Peregrina, 
Terram calcas, et divina 
Meditando, supernorum 
Socia fis habitatorum. 
Nunc te lhiliis, munc te rosis, 
Sponsus ornat odorasis ; 
Nunc apostolos miraris, 
Nunc Mariam contemplaris,” &c. 
“Tif Pellegrino’s gloomy cell, 
For Christ thou bid’st the world farewell ; 
And musing there in heavenly love, 
Hold’st converse with the powers above. 
To deck that brow thy spouse bestows 
A lily here, and there a rose ; 
While stand confess’d before thy view, 
Our lady and the apostles too.” 
‘When in a consecrated room annexed te 
the chapel of S.Catherine at Sienna, f 
found it recorded upon a similar tablet, 
‘that in that house S. Catharine one day 
felt an amorous longing (amorose smanie), 
to see her divine husband; that two very 
beautifulangels appeared to her to comfort 
her; but that she, turning to them, said, 
‘it is not you I want, but him who created 
you,’ ”’ &c.: when, in the same manner, 
I saw it proclaimed, ‘‘ that under that roof 
she had been married to Jesus Christ on 
the day of the carnival, in the presence of 
the most blessed Virgin Mary, of King 
David, who played upon the harp, of St. 
John the Evangelist, of St. Paul and St. 
Dominic :”? when, on entering the church 
of Sa. Rosa, at Viterbo, I discovered an 
altar adorned with such blasphemy as the 
following :— 
“ Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis bujus 
Virginis dotes, sibi quam pudicis 


“ But ah! what powers of tongue can paint 
The virtues of this virgin saint? 

For whom, a chaste celestial bride, 

The ruler of Olympus sigh’d.”’ 


‘ When I witnessed all this, I say, I could 
not prevent my mind from wandering to 
the interviews between Diana and Endy- 
mion ; between Bacchus and Ariadne; 
between Venus and Adonis; between Ju- 
piter, Apollo, in short, half the heathen 
gods, and as many favoured mortals, whose 
names afterwards became emblazoned ‘tn 
the scrolls of mythology. It is remark- 
able, tao, that the sex of the parties is as 
carefully adjusted in the former, as in the 
latter instances.’ , 


The Virgin forms the subject of the 
third chapter, and here Mr. Blunt re- 
marks on the singular phenomenon in 
the Christian world, that the Madonna 
in Catholic countnes has usurped so 
much of that reverence which is only 
due to the three persons of the Trinity. 
From the account of the Festival of St. 
Agatha, we quote an extract :— 

‘ On the Ist of February, then, the fes- 
tival opened with a horse-race, and this 
amusement was repeated on the following 
day. ‘Though my purpose does not re- 
quire me to enter into a description of 
this spectacle, yet as it is one of the most 
popular in Italy and Sicily, and is at the 
sainetime so uulike any thing which goes 
by the same name in England, f may per- 
haps be excused if I bestow a word upon 
it. The course is the principal street, 
which, in Catania, as jin most other towns, 
is from this circumstance called the Cor- 
s0.—Phe ponies destined for the contest 
have no riders; but by means of wax, 
ribbons are firmly attached to their backs ; 
and to these again are appended bladders, 
and weighted pieces of wood armed with 

spikes; the noise of the one, and 
the pain inflicted by the other, being ain- 
ply sufficient to urge to exertion animals 
much better qualified to resist the effects of 
either than the horse. At the firing of a 
signal-guo, they are turned loose from ope 
extremity of the street; and, amidst the 
shouts of the populace, which lines it on 
beth sides, they make what haste thes 
can to the other. Here I discovered, tu 
my great surprise, sitting in the open air, 
under a canopy of crimson, arrayed ia 
robes of office a goud deal resembling 
those of our barristers, the members of the 
senate, with their intendente or president. 
The business of these first magistrates of 





Nuptiis junctam voluit superni 
Numen O]y mpi?” 


the city, decked out ip all their parapher- 
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nalia, and attended by drummers and 
fifers andl musketeers, was to declare the 
winner amongst half a dozen jades, the 
best of which was not worth ten pounds. 
It wasadifficult to suppress a smile on see- 
ing one of the parties rise, discuss the 
matter with the rest of the bench, and, not 
without much action and emphasis and de- 
liberation, deliver the seratus consultum 
to the expeciing crowd. ‘The mottos on 
the canopy might have been selected for 
the purposes of burlesque, ‘ Tncicfas su- 
pero,’ © Catana Regen Tutria,’’ ** Cas- 
tisro rebeles.”” 

‘ But to return to my subject, we know 
from Ovid. that a horse-race heretofore 
formed one of the spectacles at the festival 
ot Ceres. 

** Circus erat pompai celeber, numecroque Deo- 
rum, 
Primaque ventosis palma petctur equis. 
Hi Cereris ludi.”"— Fast. 4.363. 
“With pomp adorn’d, with gods in gallant 
train, 
With rival coursers scouring o’er the plain, 
‘The circus greets kind Ceres.” 

‘ And, ridiculous as it may seem to us, 
who attach so much less importance and 
solemnity to public exhibitions of this 
kind than the inhabitants of the south, yet 
it appears that the praetor, the second ma- 
gistrate in point of dignity in the republic, 
was anciently ex-officio steward of the 
races at Rome.’ 

As we do not intend to follow Mr. 
Slant through the various subjects 
which he has rendered so interesting, 
we shall detach a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts on the subject of charms; after 
stating that they are very common as 
amulets, he says:— 

‘ Hence they are hung about the necks 
of sheep, goats, oxen, and horses. In 
many instances, though not in all, the 
custom has no doubt survived the consci- 
ousness of its origin; and, therefore, the 
post boys would have some difficulty in 
assigning a good reason for spending their 
money in acollar of bells for their hacks, 
which are equally annoying to the animals 
themselves and their employers. It is 
true that the practice is not now confined 
to Italy, but, together with her religion, 
that country has diffused over a great part 
of Christendom many of her national and 
primitive habits, and this among the num- 
ber. Certain it is, that it was familiar 
both to the Greeks and Romans ; and (if 
we translate a passage in Zechariah right- 
ly) tothe Jewstoo. (Tec/. xiv. 20.) In 
one of the fables of Phadrus, the charger 
is described as tossing the bell about his 
neck—** Celsa cervice eminens clarumque 
collo jactans tintinnabulum.”? In the gal- 
lery of animals at the Vatican, there ts an 
elephant with a bell about his neck, in 
bas-relief. (No. 594.) And in the mu- 
seum at Naples, a large coilection of bells 
is still preserved, of the same size and 
misshapen form as those now so uni- 
versally suspended about the necks of the 
oxen in ftalv. The prevalence of this 





practice is expressly attributed by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes, to its efficacy as 
acharm. (Ran. 944.) 

‘ Neither is the influence thus supersti- 
tiously attached of old to the sound of 
these instruments altogether forgotten at 
the present day. ‘Thus itis usual in Italy 
to jingle the church bells whenever there 
isa thunder-storm 3 and, upon inquising of 
a peasant on one occasion the meaning of 
such a disturbance, | was answered, that 
it was done to drive away the devil, ‘* per 
‘acciare i! diavolo.” ‘Phe bells in steeples 
were thus very probably introduced in 
part as protectors of the church from 
wicked spirits ; and the ringing them in 
cases of lire, sacrilege, and other public 
calamities, was not periaps to collect the 
populace simply, but also to avert the evil.’ 

The ceremonies of the burial of the 
dead present several striking similari- 
ties between ancient and modern Italy; 

‘Thus the corpse is not carried to the 
grave in acoflin, but on a bier, clothed 
in white, and with the face and hands ex. 
posed. In Sicily, I have seen the body 
of a priest borne along in his sacerdotal 
robes, and with the chalice trembling in 
his clenched hands. It is not till after the 
procession has arrived at the church, and 
the customary prayers have been pro- 
nounced over the remains of the departed, 
that they are inclosed in a coffin. 

‘ Heretofore, then, in Italy the corpse 
was not deposited in a coflin; and, in- 
deed, as the dead were then generally 
burned, it was natural that no obstacle 
should be opposed to the immediate action 
of the fire. And perhaps to this origin, 
after all, the present practice may be at- 
tributed. Private persons were carried to 
the pyre in a simple white toga ;, magis- 
trates and priests in the more splendid 
pretexta. For it was held proper that the 
deceased should be arrayed in that dress 
which retlected the greatest honour upon 
him while alive. (Vide Dompster, Antig. 
Rom.) 

‘The poor, however, are thrown into a 
common grave, without the smallest testi- 
mony of respect en the part of the survi- 
vors. At Naples, there is a burtal-ground 
or campo santo for the hospitals and for 
paupers, consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-six separate vaults. [ach morning, 
the large quarry of Java which closes the 
mouth of some one receptacle is heaved 
aside, and is not replaced betore the ap- 
proach of night. ‘To this pit all the 
corpses destined for burial that day are 
promiscuously committed. Thus the re- 
volution of a year sees them all receive 
their victims of death in succession ; 
whilst an interval so considerable allows 
one crop to moulder and dissolve betore 
another is laid low. 1 looked down Into 
cne of these chambers of mortality, and, 
not without some horror, saw several bo- 
dies stretched upon the ground, with no 
other covering than a napkin round the 
waist, and lying in the position in which 


‘they had happened to fall. 
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_* The same unfeeling treatment m 
fested itself towards the poor of ancient 
[taly ; naked came they out of their no. 
ther’s womb, and naked they returned 
thither. Without shroud and Without 
collin, they were consigned, as they are 
now, to a common pit, (* Puticule, quod 
putescebant ibi cadavera projecta,”’ Vaprry 
de Ver. Lat. iv. 12, i2mo ) situated, as it 
is now, on the outside of the city walls. 
‘In Florence, and IL believe elsewhere, 
the usage is the same; the bodies of the 
poor are daily collected and brought to q 
common room buiit for the purpose, At 
midnight they are placed in.a litter, (let. 
tiga,) a carriage on four wheels, and are 
thus taken to the public cemetery without 
the town. ‘The persons called mortuarii, 
whose business it is to collect the corpses, 
usually perform their gloomy service by 
torchelight, and may be constantly seey 
gliding along the streets at midnight in 
their white frocks, at a very unceremoni- 
ous pace, with the bier on their shoulders,’ 


ani. 


There is an excellent chapter full 
of curious facts and acute remarks on 
the domestic economy of the ancient 
Romans aud modern Italians, from 
which we shall, im conclusion, select a 
few passaves :— 

‘ Glass.—It has long been a matter of 
dispute amongst antiquaries, whether glass 
was used by the Romans for windows. 
irom the common employment of it for 
that purpose at present, and from the cer- 
tainty that the substance itself was known 
to the ancients, and actually served for 
phials, it seemed to follow that it was pro- 
bable it must have been applied to the 
more important object of transmitting 
light. ‘The fact, however, was not satis- 
factorily proved before the late excava- 
tions at Pompeii, when some pieces of 
window glass, one of which was about 
eighteen inches square, were discovered. 
f had not an opportunity of personally ex- 
amining these specimens when I was at 
Naples; for, together with some other cu- 
riosities, they were locked up in the re- 
ceptacie of those Pompeian relics whicl 
had not then been brought under public 
inspection ; but L was assured of the truth 
of the circumstance by one who had seen 
them, and whose veracity I had no reason 
to doubt. Glass, however, seems, after 
all, to have been rarely used, Shutters 
(Plin, Epist. ix, 13) or the lapis specula- 
ris, which was probably that éxfoliating 
transparent stone now called talc, having 
supplied its place. Of the latter, piec® 
have been found at Pompeii whch have 
evidently served for windows. In the vile 
jages and small towns of Sicily, glass | 
still very sparingly substituted for shutters. 

Siens.—‘lt was ever a source of great 
amusement to me to observe the doors o 
caifé-keepers, barbers, tailors, tradesme?s 
in short, of every description, surmount’ 
by very tolerable pictures indicating 
respective occupations. ‘Thus at 2 >”, 
geon and apothecary’s, for instant", 
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a variety of cases to which the doctor is 
applving his healing hand. In one, he is 
extractit ig a tooth; in another, adminis- 
tering an emetic; ina third, bandaging 
an arm or leg. 

‘[tis singular thatan abundance of similar 
signs have been found at Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum. ‘Thus that of a school is exhi- 
bited in the royal museum at Portici. 
It represents the master in the act of flog- 
ging an unfortunate urchin, who is mount- 
ed on the back of one of his companions, 
whilst a second maintains firm hold of his 
legs, to prevent resistance—(so classical is 
this method of flagellation ?)—meanwhile 
his friends on the benches watch the pro- 
cess with evident scepticism respecting 
their own safety. Again, a shoemaker 
calls the attention of the public by a pic- 
ture of himself at work; his shop filled 
with idlers, making their demands, and 
observing the progress of his labours; so 
ancient and respectable a claim has the 
cobbler’s stall to the gossip of his neigh- 
bours. In short, both these and others 
contained such amusing histories are 
often conveyed in Dutch paintings.’ 

Posting Bills,—‘\t might not have 
been disputed again, that bills and 
proclamations were posted about the 
streets of old in the same manner as 
they are now; and yet it is not with- 
out satisfaction, mingled with someithing 
like surprise at the antiquity of so ob- 
vious a custom, that we see scrawled in 
red characters on the walls of that disin- 
terred city an advertisement, ‘ that a bath 
and nine hundred shops, belonging toa 
certain lady named Julia Felix, are to be 
let for five years ;’’ ‘that on the 16th of 
May there was to be a show of gladiators 
in the theatre, which would be covered 
with a veil;” “that Numicius Pompidius 
Rufus was to exhibit, on the 29th of Oc- 
tober, a coinbat with wild- beasts.” ” 

We shall not draw any further on 
sorich a treasure as Mr. Blunt presents, 
nor, after the extracts we have given, 
need we observe that the work is highly 
valuable, curious, and interesting. 

~ —4 pe - 


A Second Series of Curiosities of Lite- 
rature; consisting of Researches in 
Literary, Biographical, and Politi- 
cal History; of Critical and Philo- 
sophical Inquiries; and of Secret 
History. By J. D' Israeli, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1420. London, 
1822, 

Few books have been more read than 

the * Curiosities of Literature,’ which 

Were of that light agreeable class which 

could scarcely fail of ensuring popula- 

rity. The first two volumes of the for- 

Mer series consisted more of literary 

anecdote than of dissertation. The 

third volume had a number of curious 
facts, happily blended into essays; and 
of the same character are the three vo- 
lumes of the new series) Mr. D’{sra- 


as 
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eh is always a very pleasing, and often 
a very elegant writer; he is withal so 
industrious in his researches, that let 
hin take upany subject, however stale, 
he will either bring some new evidence, 
or throw some new light on it.— 
This is atreningty the case in many ar- 
ticles in the volumes before us, which 
have been so written upon, that it 
seemed nothing further remained to be 
known or said, and yet Mr. D'Israe!i 
hes given them all the freshness of no- 
velty, by the manner in which he has 
treated them. But Mr. D'Israeli is too 
well known to require that we should 
state the nature of his literary pursuits, 
and too much admired to need our 
praise. The new series of the ‘Curio- 
sities of Literature’ present a banquet 
of solid fare, on which, to use a homely 
phrase, one may ‘cut aud come again,’ 
and feed substantially, day after day, 
without cloying the appetite. The only 
difficulty with us is, to know where to 
begin ;—but what difficulty, when a 
new poem by ‘rare Ben’ presents itself? 
we, therefore, shall first quote * Ben 
Jonson on Translation :—’ 


‘I have discovered a poem by this 
great poet, which has even escaped the re- 
searches of his last unrivalled editor, Mr. 
Gittord. Prefixed to a translation, trans. 
lation is the theme, with us an unvalued 

because our translators have usually 
been the jobbers of booksellers: but no 
inglorious one among our French and 
Italian rivals. In this peem, if the rea- 
der’s ear be guided by the compressed 
sense of the massive lines, he may feel a 
thythm which, shoul! d they be read like 
our modern metre, he will find wanting ; 
here the fulness of the thoughts fort " 
their own cadences. The mind is musical 
as well as the ear. One verse running 
into another, and the sense often closing 
in the middle of a iine, is the Club of 
Hercules; Dryden sometimes succeeded 
in it, Churchill abused it, and Cowper 
attempted to revive a. 
thought only can wield this verse.’ 
“ On the Author, Worle, and Translato 
fixed to the translation of 

Spanish Rogue, 1623. 

“ Who tracks this author’s or translator’s pen 

Shail finde, that either hath read bookes and | 
weu: 

Tos iy but one, were single 

When old words doe 
times, 

As in this Spanish Proteus; who, though 

But in one tongue, was forn’d with the we 
Wit: 

And hath the noblest marke 

That an ill man dares not securely looxe 

Upon it, but will loath or let it passe, 

As a deformed face doth a true glasse. 

Such bookes deserve translators of like coate 

As was ihe genius wherewith they were wrote 

And this hath met that one, that may be stil’. 

More than the foster-fether of this child ; 
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For though Spaine gave hin his first ayre and 
vi Sue : 

He would be call’d, henceforth, the English 
rogue, 


But that hee’s too well suted, in a cloth, 
Finer than was his Spanish, if my oath 
Will be receiv’d in court; if not, would I 
Had cloth’d him so! Here's all I carf supply 
To your desert who have done it, friend’ And 
this 
Faire emulation, and no en\ 
When you behold me wish my selfe the man 
That would have done that which you only 
can! ‘* Ben JONSON.” ” 
There is a curious article, entitled 
the ‘Secret History of Authors who 
have ruined their Booksellers.’ ‘These 
are only four in number. Mr. D’'ls- 
raeli should have also given us the his- 
tory of authors who have beeu starved 
by their booksellers—but three volumes 
would not have been sufficient for this 
subject. In the article on * Buildings 
in the Metropolis and Residence in the 
Country,’ there is much curtous anec- 
dote, and an ¢ Ode, by Sir Richard 
Fanshew,’ which we may hereafter be 
induced to notice, but, for the present, 
we pass It over, to quote an e ntire and 
highly curious article on the £ Pearl 


Bibles and Six Thousand Errata:’— 


‘ As a liter rary curiosity, | notice a subject 
which might rather enter into the history 
of religion. It relates to the extraordina- 
ry state of our English Bibles, which were 
for some time suffered to be so corrupted, 
that no books ever yet swarmed with such 
innumerable errata! 

‘These errata unquestionably were in 
great part voluntary commissions, interpo- 
lated passages, and meanings forged for 
certaia purposes; s ymetinr $s to sanc tion 
the new creed of some haif hatched sect, 
and sometimes with an intention to de- 
stroy all scrip’ ural authority by ac onfusion 
Or an omission of texts—the whole was 
left open to the option or the malignity 
of the editors, who, probably, like cer- 
tain ingenious winmessula ints, contrived 
to accommodate ** the waters of life” to 
their customers’ peculiar ti iste. They had 
also a project of printing Bibles as cheaply 
scontracted a formas they p ssibly 
for the common people; and they 

eded t “~ it nearly ¢ vel d with having 
Bible all: and, fuller, in 

‘Mixt Contemplations on better Times,”’ 
alludine to this circu , with not 
one of his lucky observes, 
“The smellprice of the Bible hath caused 
the smail pr 2b bie.” 


vie. 
‘This extraordinary 
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attempt on the 


kugish Bible began even be love Charles 
the lirst’s d ‘ut, and probably 
avose from an unusu 1 "* 1h) il for bible:, 
as the sectarian fanatic’sin was Increasing. 
Printing of English bibles was an article 


of open trade; every one printed at the 
and as fast as thelr presses 


ryrt 
price, 


wot : allow. Even those who were dig- 
nified as ‘* his Majesty’s Printers” were 
inong these manufacturers; for we have 
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an account of a scandalous omission bv 
them of the important negative in the 
seventh commandment! “The printers 
were summoned before the court of High 
Comunission, and this zof served to bind 
them in a fine of three thousand pounds ! 
A prior circumstance, indeed, had occur- 
red, which induced the government to be 
more vigilant on the Biblical press. ‘The 
learned Usher, one day’ hastening to 
preach at Paul’s Cross, entered the shop 
of one of the stationers, as booksellers 
were then called, and enquiring fora Bi- 
bleof the London edition, when he came 
to look for his text, to his astoni-hment and 
his horror, he discovered that the verse 
was omitted in the Bible | 
first occasion of complaint to the king of 
the insufferable negligence and incapacity 
of the London press; and, says the ma- 
nuscript writer of this anecdote, first bred 
that great contest which followed, be- 
tween the University of Cambridge and 
the London stationers, about the right of 
printing Bibles. 

‘The secret bibliographical history of 
these times would show the extraordinary 
state of the press in this new trade of Bi- 
bies. ‘The writer of a curious pamphlet 
exposes the combination of those called 
the king’s printers, with their contri- 
vances to keep up the prices of Bibles ; 
their correspondence with the booksellers 
of Scotland and Dublin, by which means 
they retained the privilege in their own 
hands : the king’s London printers got Bi- 
bles printed cheaper at idinburgh. In 
1629, when folio Bibles were wanted, the 
Cambridge printers sold them at ten shil- 
lings in quires; on this the Londoners set 
six printing houses at work, and, to anni- 
hilate the Cambridgians, printed a similar 


folio Bible, but sold with it five hundred 


guarto Roman Bibles, and five hundred 
guario Knglish, at five shillings a book ; 
which proved the ruin of the folio Bibles, 
by keeping them down under the cost 
price. Another competition arose among 
those who printed English Bibles in Hol- 
Jand, in duodecimo, with an English colo- 
phon, for half the price even of the lowest 
in London. Twelve thousand of these 
duodecino Bibles, with notes, fabricated 
in Holland, usually by our fugitive secta- 
rians, were seized by the king’s printers, 
as contrary to the statute*. Such was 
this shameful war of Bibles—folios, quar- 
tos, and duodecimos, even in the days of 
Charles the First. ‘The public spirit of 
the rising sect was the real occasion of 
these increased demands tor Bibles. 
‘During the civil wars they carried on 
the same open trade and competition, be- 


sides the private ventures of the smuggled | 
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Bibles. A large impression of these 
Dutch English Bibles were burnt by or- 
der of the Assembly of Divines, for these 
hr eC errors i— . 

‘Gen. xxxvi. 24.—This is that ass that 
found rulers in the wilderness—for mule.’ 

‘Ruth iv. 13.—The Lord gave her cor- 
ruption—for conception.’ 

* Luke xxi. 28.—Look up, and lift up 
your hands, for vour coudemnation draw- 
eth nigh—for redemption, 

‘These errata were none of the prin- 
ters ; but, asa writer of the times expres- 
sesit, ** egregious blasphemies and dam- 
nable errata’’ of some sectarian, or some 
Bellamy editor of that day !’ 

‘The printing of Bibles at length was a 
privilege conceded to one William Bent- 


‘ 
tf 


i ley ; but he was opposed by Hills and 


bield; and a paper war arose, in which 
they mutually reeriminated on each other, 


) with equal truth.’ 


‘Field printed in 1653 what was called 
the Peart BiBLe; alluding, | suppose, to 
that diminutive type in printing, for it 
could not derive its name from its worth. 
[tis a twenty-fours ; but to contract the 
mighty BooK Into this dwarfishness, all the 
original Hebrew text prefixed to the 
Psalms, explaining the occasion and the 
subject of their composition, is wholly ex- 
punged. ‘This Pearl Bible, which may be 
inspected among the great collection of our 
English Bibles at the British Museum, 
is set olf by many notable errata, of which 
these are noticed:— 

‘Romans vi. 13.— Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of s7ghleousness 
unto sin—for warighteousness. 

‘First Corinthians vi. 9.—Know ye not 
that the unrighteous shad/ inherit the king- 
dom of God ?—for shall not inherit. 

‘This erratumserved as the foundation of 
a dangerous docirine; for many libertines 
urged the text from this corrupt Bible, 
against the reproofs of a divine. 

‘This Field was a great forger; andi it 
is said that he received a present of 15001. 
from the mndepe ndents to corrupt a text in 
Acts vi. 3, to sanction the right of the peo- 
ple to appoint their own pastors. ihe 
corruption was the easiest possible; it was 
was only to put a ve instead of awe; so 
that the right in Field’s Bible emanated 
from the people, not from the apostles. 


; The only account I recollect of this extra- 





honurs, and combining booksellers; in which ! 


is only a touch of their fore stalling and ingross- 


ing of Books in Pattents, and raysing them to | 


prises. Leit to the 
tue high and honourabie House or Parliament, 
now assembled. London: No 


Solid, vbul some where to be given. 
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consideration of | 


where to be | 


ordinary state of our Bibles is a happy al- 
lusion in a line of Butler :— 
“Religion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant capricious sects, 
THE MAGGOTS OF CORRUPTED TEXTS.” 
‘Tn other Bibles by Hills and Field we 
may find such abundant errata, reducing 
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making he scriptures contemptibie to the 
cecrs, Slceplus Stae- i i 


nultitude, who came to pray, and not to 
scorm. 

‘It is affirmed, in the manuseript ac- 
count already reterred to, that one DPible 
swarmed with sar thousand fuauidis / Indeed, 
from ‘cover that 
‘© Sterne, a solid scholar, was the first who 
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summed up the three thousand and siz 
hundred faults, that were in our printed 
Bibles of London.” If one book can be 
made to contain near four thousand errors 
little ingenuity was required to reach to 
six thousand; but perhaps this is the first 
time so remarkable an incident in the his. 
tory of literature has ever been chrojij- 
cled. And that famous edition of the 
Vulgate by Pope Sixtus the Fifth, a me. 
morable book of blunders, which com. 
mands such high prices, ought now to fall 
in value, before the PEARL BIBLE, in twep- 
ty-fours, of Messrs. Hills and lield! 
‘Mr. Field, and his worthy coadjutor, 
seein to have carried the favour of the 
reigning powers over their opponents 3. for 
[ tind a piece of their secret history, 
They engaged to pay 500]. per annum to 
some, ‘whose names I forbear to men- 
tion,’ warily observes the manuscript 
writer; and above 1001. per annum to 
Mr. Marchanont Needham and his wife, out 
of the profits of the sales of their Bibles; 
deriding, insulting, and triumphing over 
others, out of their confidence in their 


| great friends and purse, as if they were 


lawless and free, both from offence and 
punishment. "This Marchmont Needham 
is sufliciently notorious, and his secret his- 
tory is probably true; for in a Mercurius 
Politicus of this unprincipled Cobbett of 
his day, I found an elaborate puflof an 
edition published by the annuity-grantor 
to thiswerthy and his wife ! 

‘Not only had the Bible to suffer these 
indignities of size and price, but the pray- 
er-book was once printed in an_ illegible 
and worn out type; on which the printer 
being complained of, he stoutly replied, 
that ‘it was as good as the price afforded ; 
and being a book which all persons ought 
to have by heart, it was no matter whether 
it was read or not, so that it was worn out 
in their hands.” The puritans seem notto 
have been so nice for the source of purity 
itself. 

‘These hand-bibles of the sectarists, 
with their six thousand errata, like the 
false Duessa, covered their crafty defor 
mity with a fair raiment; for when the 

reat Selden, in the assembly of divines, 
delighted to confute them in their own 
learning, he would say, as \V hitelock re- 
ports, when they had cited a text to prove 
their assertion, ‘Perhaps in your Little 
pocket-bible with gilt leaves,” which 
they would often pull out and read, ‘‘tne 
translation may be so, but the Greek or 
the Hebrew signifies this. ”’ 

‘While these transactions were occur- 
ring, it appears that the authentic trash 
tion of the Bible, such as we now have I 
by the jearned translators in James te 
l'ivst’s time, was suffered to lie neglected 
in manuscript! The manuscript copy *% 
in the possession of twoof the king spre ; 
ers, who, from cowardice, consent, be 
connivance, suppressed the publication 
considering that a Bible, full ot errata, ace 
often, probably, accominoedated to the no- 
tions of certain sectarisis, was more Vaih 
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chy! Such was the 
Bible till 1660! 

‘The proverbial expression of chapter 
and verse seems peculiar to oursely es, and, 
J suspect, originated in the puritanic pe- 
riod, pi ‘obably just before the civil wars 
under Charles the First, from the frequent 
use of appealing to the Bible on the 
most frivilous occasions, practised by 
those whom South calls “those mighty 
men at chapter and verse.’ With a sort 
of religious coquetry, they were vain of 
perpetually ope ning their gilt pocket Bi- 
bles; they perked them up with such se 
sufficiency and perfect ignorance of the 
original, that the learned Selden found 
considerable amusement In going to 
their ‘‘ assembly of divines,” and puzzling 
or confuting them, as we have noticed. 
A ludicrous anecdote on one of these oc- 
casions is given by a contemporary, which 
shows how admirably that learned man 
amused himself with this ‘* assembly of di- 
vines!’ They were discussing the dis- 
tance between Jerusalem and Je richo, with 

a perfect Ignorance of sacred or of ancient 
geography ; one said it was twenty miles, 
another rey and at last it was concluded 
to be only seven, for this strange reason, 
that fish was brought from Jericho to Je- 
rusalem market! Selden observed, that 
“ possibly the fish In question was salted,”’ 
and silenced these acute disputants. 

‘It would probably have greatly dlis- 
composed these ** chapter rand verse” men 
to have informed them that the Scriptures 
had neither chapter nor verse! It is by no 
means clear how the holy writings were 
anciently divided, and still ‘less how quoted 
or referred to. The honour of the inven- 
tion of the present arrangement of the 
Scriptures is ascribed to Robert Stephens, 
by his son, in the preface to his concord- 

ance, a task which he performed during a 
journey on horseback from Paris to Lon- 
don, in 15513 and whether it was done as 
Yorick would, lounging on his mule, or 
in his intermediate baits, he has received 
all possible thanks for this employment of 
his time. “Two years afterwards he con- 
cluded with the Bible. But that the ho- 
nour of every invention may be disputed, 
Sanctus Pagninus’s Bible, printed at Ly- 
ons In 1527, seems to have led the w ay to 
these convenient divisions ; Stephens, 
however, improved on Pagninus’s mode of 
paragraphical marks and marginal verses; 
and our present ‘‘chapter and verse,”’ 
more numerous and more commodiously 
numbered, were the project of this learn- 
ed printer, 
Bible ; trade and learning were once com- 
bined! Whether in this: arrangement any 
disturbance of the continuity of the text 
has followed, is a subject not fitted for my 
Inquiry !? 


It is to be regretted that in a work 
notdirected to temporary subjects, Mr. 
D' Israeli should drag in the names of 
Bellamy and Cobbett, which was unne- 
cessary either for illustration orexample. 

(To be continued.) 
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MACHINE For THE CONSTRUCTION anp 
PRINTING oF MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
We have had by us, for some months, a 
patnphlet ofa dozen pages, entitled, ‘A 
Letter to Sir Humphrey Davy , Bt., on 
the apprention of machinery to the pur- 
pose of calculating and printing Mathe- 
matical Tables ; fr om Charles Babbage, 
Esq., A. M. Secretary of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London.’ In this 
letter, Mr. Babbage not only deseribes 
a machine for constructing mathema- 
tical tables, but he also gives 
lings of iuventions,’ 


*scant- 
which he has in 


contemplation; but the completion of | 


which will depend ou 
ment he receives. We have 
Mr. Babbage’s ingenious engine 
operation, but we have been 
that it is one of practical utility; and 
we hope that the liberality of the na- 
tion will offer him that stimulas which 
may be necessary for his pursuing so 
ingenious au object of scientific in- 
vention. After noticing the intole- 
rable labour and. fatiguing mouotony 
of a continued repetition of similar 
calculations, Mr, Babbage thus states 
what be has done, and what he has still 
further in view :— 

‘The first engine of which 
were made was one which is c¢ 
computing any table by the aid of differ- 
ences, whether they are positive or nega- 
tive, of both kinds. With respect to the 
number of the order of ditferences, the na- 
ture of the machinery didnot, in my own 
opinion, nor in that of a skilful mechanic 
whom I consulted, appear to be restricted 
to any very limited number; and I should 
venture to construct one with ten or a do- 
zen orders with perfect confidence. One 
remarkable property of this machine is, 
that the greater the number of differences 
the more the engine will outstrip the most 
rapid calculator. 

‘By the application of certain parts of 
no great degree of complexity, this may 
be converted into a machine for extract- 
ing (he roots of equations, and consequently 
the roots of numbers: and the extent of 
the approximation depends on the magni- 
tude of the machine. 

‘Ofa machine for multiplying any num- 
ber of figures (mv) by any other number 
(x) I have several sketche *s3 but it is not 
yet brought to that degree of perfection 
which |] should wish to give it before it is 
to be executed. 

‘{ have also certain principles by which, 
if it should be desirable, a table of prime 
numbers might be made, extending from 
0 to ten millions. 

‘Avother machine, 
much more advanced than several of 
those just named, is one for constructing 
tables which have no order of ditkerences 
constant. 

‘A vast variety of equations of finite 


the encourage- 
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whose plans are 
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differences may by its means be solved, 
and a variety of tables, which could be 
produced in successive parts by the first 
machine I have mentioned, could be cal- 
culated by the latter one with a still less 
exertion of human thought. Another and 
very remarkable point in the structure of 
this machine is, that it will calculate tables 
governed by laws which have not been hi- 
therto shown to be explicitly determina- 
ble, or that it will solve equations for 
which analytical methods of solution have 
not yet been contrived. 

‘Supposing these engines executed, 
there would yet be wanting other means 
to ensure the accuracy of the printed ta- 
bles to be produced by them. 

‘The errors of the persons employed to 
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would first interfere with their correctuess. 
To remedy this evil, I have contrived 
means by which the machines themselves 
shall take from several boxes containing 
type, the numbers which they calculate, 
and place them side by side; thus becom- 
ing at the same time a substitute for the 
compositor and the computor: by which 
means all error in copying as well as in 
printing is removed. 

‘There are, however, two sources of 
error which have not yet been guarded 
against. The ten boxes with which the 
engine is provided contain each about three 
three thousand types; any box having of 
course only those of one number in it. It 

may happen that the person employed in 
filling these boxes shall ace ge place 
a wrong type in some > of them; as, for in- 
stance, the number 2 in the ‘tld which 
ought only to contain 7s. When these 
boxes are delivered to the superiotendant 
of the engine, J have provided a simple 
and effectual means by which he shall, in 
less than half an hour, ascertatn whether, 
amongst these 30,000 types, there be any 
indiv :dual misplace dor even inve tted. The 
other cause of error to which I have al- 
luded, arises from the type falling out 
when the page jas been set up: ‘this I 
have rendered impossible by means of a 
similar kind. 

‘The quantity of errors from careless- 
ness In correcting the press, even in tables 
of the greatest credit, will scarce ‘ly be be- 
lieved, except by those who have had con- 
stant occasion for their use. 

‘To bring to Ps ‘rfection the various ma- 
chinery which I have contrived, would re- 
quire an expense both of time and money 
which can be known only to those who 
have themselves attempted to execute me- 
chanical inventions. Of the greater part 
of that which has been mentioned, I have 
at present contented myself with sketches 
on paper, accompanied by short memoran- 
dums, by which I might at any time more 
fully dev elop the contrivances; and, where 
any new principles are introduced, I have 
had models executed in order to examine 
their actions. For the purpose of demon- 
strating the practicability of thes e views, 
[ have ‘inal the engine for differences, 
and have constructed one of them, which 
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will produce any tables whose second dif 
erences are constant. Its size is the same 
as that which I should propose for any 
more extensive one of the same kind: the 
chief difference would be, that, in onein- 
tended for use, there would be a greater 
repetition of the same parts in order to 
adapt it to the calculation of a larger num- 
ber of figures. Of the action of this en- 
gine, you have yourself had opportunities 
of judging, and T will only at present men- 
tion a few trials, which have since been 
inade by sume scientific gentlemen to 
whom it has been shown. in order to de- 
termine the rapidity with which it calcue 
Jates. ‘Phe con puted table is preset nted 
to the eve at two opposite sides of the ma- 
chine; and a friend having undertaken te 
write down the numbers as the v appe: ared, 
it proceeded to make a table from the for- 
mula r2++-r+-41. In the earlier numbers 
my friend, in writing quickly, rather more 
than kept pace with the engine; but, as 
soon as four figures were req lired, the ma- 
chine was at least equal in speed to the 
writer, 

‘In another trial it was found that thirty 
numbers of the same table were calculated 
two my rute sand tii rty Se Ci mids: 4 asthe se 

contained cighty-two figures, the engine 
produced thirty-three every minute. 
~. ‘In another trial it produe ed figures 
at the rate of forty-four in a minute. 
As the machine may be made to move 
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uniformiy by a weight, this rate might 
be maiutained for any length of time, 
and, I believe few writers will be found 
to copy with equa: speed for many hours 
together. Tinperfect as a first machine 
generally is, and suffering as this par- 
ticular one does from great defect in 
the workm: anship, I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the accuracy of its com- 
putations ; and, by the few skilful mecha- 
nics to whom I have in contidence shown 
it, f am assured that its principles are such 
that it may be carried to any extent. In 
fact, the parts of which it consists are few 
but frequently repeated, resembling in 
this respect the arithmetic to which it is 
apphed, which, by the aid of a few digits 
often repeated, produces all the wide 
variety of number. ‘Che wheels of which 
it consists are numerous, but few move at 
the same time; and I have employed a 
principle by which any small error that 
may arise from accident or bad workman- 
ship is corrected as soon as it is produced, 
in such a »anner as effectually to prevent 
any accumulation of small errors from 
producing a wrong figure in the calcula- 
tion. 

‘Of those contrivances by which the 
composition is to be effected, I have made 
many experiments and several models ; 
the results of these leave me no reason to 
doubt of success, which is still further con- 
firmed by a working model that is just 
finished,’ 

‘Ot the variety of tables which such an 
engine could calculate, I shall mention 
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Board of Longitude, and calculated by 
Dr. [lutton, were solely executed by the 
method of differences; ard other tables of 
the roots of numbers have been calculated 
by the same gentleman on similar prin- 
Ci iple Be 
‘As it is not my intention, in the present 
instance, to enter into the theory of di 
ences, a field far too wide for the limits of 
this letter, and which will probably be yet 
further extended, in consecuence of the 
machinery | have contrived, L shall con- 
tent myself with descriving the course 
pursued in one of the most stupendous 
monuments of arithmetical calculation 
which the world has yet p’ ‘oduced, and 
ahail point out the mode in which it was 
conducted, and what share of mental la- 
bour would have been saved by the em- 
ployment of such an engine as | have cen- 
trived. 

‘The tables to which T allude are those 
calculated under the direction of M. Prony 
by order of the French Government,—a 
work which will ever reflect the highest 
credit on the nation which patronized “" 
on the scientific men who executed j 
bey tables computed were the nooner. : 

. The natural sines of each 10,000 of 
the sisdeant calculated to tw enty-five fi- 
gures with seven or eight orders of dilfe- 
rences. 

‘9. The logarithmic sines of each 
190,000 of the quadrant calculated to 
fourteen decimals with five orders of dif- 
ferences. 

The logarithm of the ratios of the 
sines to their arcs of the first 5,000 of the 
100,000ths of the quadrant calculated to 
fourteen decimals with three orders of dif- 
ferences. 

‘4. Lhe logarithmic tangents corres- 
ponding to the logarithmic sines calculated 
to the same extent. 

«5. The logarithms of the ratios of the 
tangents to their arcs calculated in the 
same manner as the logarithms of the ra- 
tios of the sines to their arcs. 

‘G. The logarithms of numbers 
| to 10,000 calculated to nine 
mals. 

‘The logarithms of all numbers from 
10,900 to 200,009 calculated to fourteen 
figures with five orders of dilferences. 


tfer- 


from 
teen deci- 


‘Such are the tables which have been 
calculated, occupying in their present 
state seventeen larg folio volumes. = It 


will be observed that the isicemenimiea 
tables are adapted to the decimal system, 


which has not been generally adopted 
even by the French, and which has not 
been at all employed in this country. But, 


notwithstanding this objection, such was 
the opinion e niertained of their value, that 
a distinguished member of the [english 
Board of Longitude was not long since 
commissioned by our Government to make 


rment of the: 
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to record this disinterested offer, so far 
above those little jealousies which fre- 
que ntly interfere between nations long ri- 
vals, and manifesting so sincere a desire 
to render useful to mankind the best ma- 
terials of science in whatever country they 
might be produced. Of the reasons why 
this proposal was declined by our neigh- 
bours, 1am at present uninformed: but, 
from a personal acquaintaince with many 
of the distinguished foreigners to whom it 
was referre d, lam convinced that it was 
received with the same good feelings as 
those which dictated it. 

‘] will now endeavour shortly to state 
the manner in which this enormous mass 
of computation was executed; one ta- 
ble of which (that of the logarithms of 
numbers) must contain about eight mil. 
lions of figures. 

‘The calculators were divided into three 
sections. ‘The first section comprised five 
or six mathematicians of the highest me- 
rit, amongst whom were M. Prony and 
M. Legendre. These were occupied en- 
tirely with the analytical part of the work ; 
they investigated and determined on the 
formula to be employed. 

‘The second section consisted of seven 
or eight skilful calculators habituated both 
to analytical and arithmetical computations. 
‘These received the formula from the first 
section, converted them into numbers, 
and furnished to the third section the pro- 
per differences at the stated intervals. 
‘They also received froin that section 
the calculated results, and compared the 
two sets, which were computed indepen- 
dently for the purpose of verificatien. 

‘The third section, on which the most 
laborious part of the operations devolved, 
consisted of from sixty to eighty persons, 
few of them possessing a knowledge of 
more than the first rules of arithmetic: 
these received from the second class cer- 
tain numbers and differences, with which, 
by additions and subtractions in a pre- 
scribed order, they completed the whole 
of the tables above mentioned. 

‘1 will now examine what portion of 
this labour might be dispensed with, in 
case it should be deemed advisable to 
compute these or any similar tables of 
equal extent by the aid of the engine I 
have referred to. 

‘In the first place, the labour of the first 
section would be considerably reduced, 
because tie formule used in the great 
work I have been describing have alrea: dy 
been investigated and published. One 
person, or at the utmost two, might there- 
fore conduct it. 

‘Ifthe persons composing the second 
section, instead of delivering the numbers 
they calculate to the computers of the 
third section, were to deliver them to the 
engine, the whole of the remaining ope- 

rations would be executed by machinery, 
and it would only be necessary to employ 
— e to copy down as fast as they were 
ble, the figures presented to them by the 
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employed, even this labour would be un- | passed in the reign of James the L[irst, 


necessary, and a few superintendants 
would manage the machine and receive 


the number of calculators employed, in- 
stead of amounting to ninety-six, would 
he reduced to twelve. ‘This number 


might, however, be considerably dimi- | 


nished, because, when anengine is used, the 


intervals between the differences calculated | 


by the second section may be greatly en- 
targed. In the tables of logarithms, M. 
Prony caused the ditterences to be cal- 
culated at intervals of two hundred, in 
order to save the Jabour of the third sec- 
tion: but, as that would now dc volve on 
machinery, which would scarcely move 
the slower for its additional burthen, the 
intervals might properly be enlarged to 
three or four times that quantity. ‘This 
would cause a considerable diminution in 
the labour of the second section. If to 
this diminution of mental labour we add 
that which arises from the whole work of 
the compositor being executed by the ma- 
chine, and the total suppression of that 
most annoying of all literary labour, the 
correction of the errors of the press*, I 
think Lam justified in presuming that if 
engines were made _ purposely for this ob- 
ject, and were afterwards useless, the ta- 
bles could be produced at a much cheaper 
rate; and of their superior accuracy there 
could be no doubt. Such engines would, 
however, be far from useless: containing 
within themselves the power of generating 
to an alinost unlimited extent tables whose 
accuracy would be outrivalled, at an ex- 
pense comparatively moderate, they would 
becoine active agents in reducing the ab- 
stract inquiries of geometry to a form 
and an arrangement adapted to the ordi- 
hary purposes of human society. 

‘Ishould be unwilling to terminate this 
Letter without noticing another class of 
tables of the greatest importance, alinost 
the whole of which are capable of being 
calculated by the method of differences. 
[ refer to all astronomical tables for de- 
termining the posttions of the sua or pla- 
nets: it is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the constituent parts of these are of 
form a sin 8, where ais a constant quan- 
tity, and @ is what is usually called the ar- 
gument, Viewed in this light they ditfer 
but little from a table of sines. and like it 
may be computed by the method of dif- 
ferences.’ 

a Bo 


POETRY. 
NOTWITHSTANDING all our exertions 
and endeavours to keep pace with the 
literature of the day, there is one 
branch of it which fairly outruns us— 
this is poetry, which increases so ra- 
pidly, that we almost wish an act 

* I have been informed that the publishers 
ofa valuable collection of mathematical tables 
Row re-printing, pay to the gentlemen employed 
m correcting the press at the rate of three cui- 


5 


neas a sheet, a sum by no means too large for 
the faithful execution of such a laborious duty. 
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> | ration *, 
the calculated pages set up in type. ‘Thus 
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by mistake, were in full force and ope- 
Knowing that, as in the 
mo:al so it is in the critical world, 
‘sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ we feel anxious to discharge 
all our obligations before Christmas, 
and to carry as little to the next year’s 
account as possible. With this view 
it is that we propose noticing, very 
briefly, several productions, some of 
which, if our time or space would per- 
mit it, are deserving of amore extended 
review. 

Ecclesiastical Sketches. By William 

Wordsworth. Svo. Loudon, 1822. 
Tris prince of lake poets we suspect 
to be a very happy fellow, whose maxim 
on all occasions is that of Sir William 
Curtis, ‘to let well alone,’ and who 
will sing with Nipperkia in the farce 
of the Poor Soldier :— 

‘A lass is good and a glass is good, 

And a pipe is good in cold weather ; 

And the world is good and the people are good, 

And we’re all good fellows together.’ 

We are wrong, all is good only with 
the powers that be; to whom Mr. W., is 
so much devoted, that if ever the 
laureate gets cashiered for his impious 
‘ Vision of Judgment *,” which he well 
deserves to be, we hope the lake poet 
will be appointed his successor. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s *£ Ecclesiastical 
Sketches,” which are so many sonnets, 
and uo fewer than one hundred in 
number, were provoked by accompa- 
nying a friend to fix the site of a new 
church, How fortunate for the public 
it is that he was not a comunissioner in 
London, where the numerous churches 
planned and executing, would have 
caused such aa influx of dull verse on 
the public, as must have had a serious 
effect on the price of waste paper. 
Mir. W.’s object, if indeed he had any 
other object beyond that of making a 
volume, is to versify * certain points in 
the ecclesiastical history of our coun- 
try;’ and sad work, God knows, he 
has made of it: all we can gather from 
this luckless * century of inventions,’ 
is that Mr. W. isa great admirer of the 
established church aud of priesthood; 
if the latter, however, have no better 
advocates, they had better bestir them- 

* The act here alluded to was for preventing 
the growth of popery, but, by a siugular mistake 
in the scribe, the word poetry was substituted. 

* The newspapers state that a true bill has 
been found against the publisher of Lord By- 
ron’s Vision of Judgment.” What will Mr. 
Southey say for having led the way for such a 
work. Woe to him by whom the offence 
cometh,’ says the Scripture. Mr. Southey is 
of course not ignorant of this; let him recon. 
Cile his owa couscicnee to it as he can. 
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selves. It is true that there are some 
pretty pieces among these sketches, 
avd that the versification is generally 
smooth ; but as it is too much to wade 
through a bushel of chaff for a single 
grain of wheat, so is it time very it 
spent to toil through a hundred son- 
nets for the suke of getting fourteen 
lines worth reading. Of those fourteen 
lines he shall, however, have the full 
benefit, by our making them our only 
extract. They are expressive of the 
author’s own feelings in favour of se- 
clusion :— 

‘ Methinks that to some vacant hermitage 
My feet would rather tarn—to some dry nook 
Scoop’d out of living rock, and near a brook 

Hurl’d down a mountain-cone from stage to 

stage. 

Yet tempering for my sight, its bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent poo! ; 
Thence creeping under forest arches cool, 

Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equpage 

Perchance would throng my dreams. A beecien 

bowl, 
A maple dish my furniture should be ; 
Crisp yellow leaves my bed ; the hooting owl 

My night watch; nor should e’er the‘ crested 

fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
Tired of the world and all its industry.’ 

Memoriais of a Tour on the Continent. 

By William Wordsworth. 8vo, pp. 
103. London, 1822. 

‘Leap me to the gallies, lead me to 
the gallies,” said an ancient poet, who 
had just returned from that punish- 
ment, for expressing himseif freely of 
some verses written by his sovereign, 
and was again called upon to decide 
on a new production. We had just 
cougratulated ourselves on having got 
through Mr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Sketches,’ when these new 
‘ Memorials’ of his weakness pre- 
sented themselves before us: for while 
they possess more variety than the 
former, they have not the redeem- 
ing quality of one good sonnet, but 
are pure and unadulterated nonsense 
throughout. Whatever subject it 
may be, whether it is the ‘ Field of 
Waterloo,’ or the * Fish-women at 
Calais,’ or an * Eclipse of the Sun,’ or 
an Echo,’ it is all either silly, ab- 
surd, or unintelligible, and we cun- 
not quote a single stanza worthy of vo- 
tice. We really wonder that a per- 
son of Mr. Wordsworth’s good seuse, 
who has written some pieces worthy of 
immortality, and who, consequeutly., 
has a reputation to lose, can ever give 
his name to such doggrel. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, 
with an Account of his Life. By 

Robert Southey. Vol. LHI. sve. pp. 
185. London, 1822. 
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what the world has long ago universally 
acknowledged, the genius of Henry 
Kirke White, whose youthful efforts 
gave sach great promise of future fame. 
Though these * Remains,’ as might 
be expected, are inferior to his former 
productions, yet they possess sufficient 
merit to recommend them to all the ad- 
mirers of the poetical talents of this 
amiable youth. This volume consists 
of letters, prose essays, and poems; 
some of which, written in very early 
life, are of an amatory description, and 
others of a religious turn, We select 
one of each :— 

‘Oh, that I were the fragant flower that kisses 
My Arabella’s breast that heaves on high ; 
Pleased should | be to taste the transient blisses, 
Aad on the melting throne to faint and die. 

Oh, that I were the robe that loosely covers 
Her taper limbs and Grecian form divine ; 

Or the untwisted zones, like meeting lovers, 
Phat clasp her waist in many an airy twine. 

Oh, that my soul might take its lasting station 
In her waved hair, her perfumed breath to sip, 

Or cateh, by chance, her blue eyes’ fascination! 
Or meet by stealth, her soft vermillion lip. 

But chain’d to this dull being, I must ever 
Lament the doom by which I’m hither 

placed ; 
Must pant for moments I must meet with never, 
' And dream of beauties | inust never taste.’ 


Although we are somewhat late in 
our notice of this work, yet, in quot- 
“hig the followiag sonnet, we caunot be 
said to be out of season :-— 

*TO DECEMBER. 
‘Dark visaged visitor, who comest here 
~ Clad in thy mourtiful tunic, to repeat 

(While glooms}and chilling rains enwrap thy 

feet) 
The solemn requiem of the dying year ; 
Not undelightful to my listening ear 

Sound thy dull show’rs, as, o’er my wood- 

land seat, 

Dismal and drear the leafless trees they beat : 
Not undelightful, in their wild career, 

Is the wild music of thy howling blasts, 

Sweeping the grove’s long aisle, while sullen 

Time 
Thy stormy mantle o’er his shoulder casts, 
And, rock’d upon his throne, with chant sub- 
lime, 
Joins the full-pealing dirge, and Winter weaves 
Her dark sepulchral wreath of faded leaves.’ 


The Republic of the Ants; a Poem. 
Illustrated with Notes, developing 
the various Modes of Life of that 
smgular little Insect. By the Author 
of the § Monarchy of the Bees.’ 
120. pp. 10!. London, 1822. 

We have never seen the little work to 

which this volume forms a sort of com- 

panion, but if it possesses equal merit, 
us we doubt not it does, we reeom- 
mend our readers to place the ‘ Mo- 
narchy of the Bees’ close to the ‘ Re- 
pulilic of the Ants,’ and to give them 

a vood shelf in their libraries. The 

oliject of this httle volume is to de- 
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velop, in verse, the natural history of 

that extraordinary little insect, the ant, 

of which numerous anecdotes are given. 

The subject is one ou which we have 

dwelt at length, in our review of Hu- 

her’s interesting volume on the subject, 

in The Literary Chronicle for 1820; 

had this not been the case, we should 

perhaps have dipped more freely into 

this work than we deem it necessary to 

do. We shall, however, quote a few 

lines, describing a dreadful plague of 

ats in Grenada:— 

‘ But, were I yet to turn the historic page, 

To tell the deeds of ants, the wisest sage, 

Though skill’d in all the sciences of man, 

Could not our language, customs, manners, 
scan ; 

Tho’ justly as a people we are famed 

For wisdom, which the world has long pro- 
claim’d, 

Yet where’s the sage whose vast capacious 
mind 

Hath e’en the history of ants defined ? 

The globe’s wide surface they inhabit o’er, 

From the bleak north to every clime and shore, 

O’er the known world man proudly boasts his 
sway ; 

Our cities rise where he ne’er traced his way, 

Our lofty domes alike o’er deserts spread, 

Where human footsteps ne’er presumed to 
tread. 

Man with his boasted pride must hide his face, 

And for his foot not find on earth a place ; 

We through the world should sovereign rulers 
be, 

One vast and universal monarchy. 

Is this presuming? no; ye nations greet 

A fact, the point to prove I’ll now relate :— 

Upon an iskand in the western main, 

The ants commenced this object to attain ; 

The planted coionies on every hand 

They multiplied and soon had filled the land, 

They plant ten thousand colonies again, 

Myriads on myriads thicken o’er the plain ; 

To stay their course min lifts his puny hand, 

The winds and waves as well might he with- 
stand. 

They multiply ten thousand thousand fold, 

And yet they multiply as sands untold ; 

The race of mortals tremble and grow pale, 

For yet as floods ascending they prevail ; 

Famine and Death before the land appear, 

And every heart is sunk, appall’d with fear. 

Soon had the ants the island overspread 

And number’d all the living with the dead, 

Had not the dread tornado furious burn’d 

As tho’ it would the rocks have overturned, 

The cloudy cisterns deluged earth around, 

And tore up trees deep rooted in the ground ; 

The winds, the floods, tempestuous, drove their 
way, 

The floods to death our myriads bore away ; 

Down rush’d the torrents foaming to the main, 

And our whole race was in the deluge slain. 

Thus warrior chiefs, people, and kingdoms wide, 

The world, between them, man and ants divide.’ 

The following prose account of this 

dreadfal scourge is given in a note. 

It is an extract from a letter written 

by John Castles, Esq. which was read 

before the Royal Society, in May, 

1790 :— 
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1770, in the island of Grenada. he sugar 
ants are supposed to have first made their 
appearance on a sugar plantation at Petie 
Harve; from thence they continued to 
extend themselves on all sides for several 
years; destroying in succession every 
sugar plantation between St. George’s and 
St. John’s ; a space of about twelve miles: 
at the same time, colonies of them began 
to be observed in different parts of the 
island. All attempts of the planters to 
put a stop to the ravages of these insects 
having been found ineffectual, a reward 
of twenty thousand pounds was offered b 
the government to any one whoshould dis- 
cover a practical method of destroying 
them. ‘Their numbers were incredible, 
I have seen the roads coloured by them 
for miles together; and so crowded were 
they in many places, that the print of the 
horse’s feet would appear for a moment or 
two, until filled up by the surrounding 
multitude. ‘This is no exaggeration. 
Myriads of them were destroyed by arse- 
nic and corrosive sublimate mixed with 
animal substances; it was observed that 
this poison had the effect of rendering 
them so outrageous that they destroyed 
each other; but these could not be laid 
in sufficient quantities as to give the hun- 
dred thousandth part of them a taste; 
wood burnt to charcoal was then resorted 
to; it was taken from the fire and laid in 
their way: they crowded to it in such 
amazing numbers as soon to extinguish it, 
although with the destruction of thousands 
of them: holes were then dug, and fre 
made in each hole. Prodigious quantities 
perished in this way ; the fires, when ex- 
tinguished, appeared in the shape of mole 
hills, from the numbers of their dead bo- 
dies heaped onthem. Nevertheless, the 
ants appeared again in as great numbers 
as ever. It was almost impossible to pre- 
serve cold victuals from them. The largest 
carcases, as soon as they began to become 
putrid, soon disappeared. ‘They destroy- 
ed all other vermin, rats in particular, 
of which they cleared every plantation 
they came upon. It was found that poul- 
try and other small stock, could be raised 
with the greatest difficulty ; and the eyes, 
nose, and other emunctories of the bodies 
of dying or dead animals were instantly 
covered with these ants. 

‘This calamity, which resisted so long 
the efforts of the planters, was at length 
removed by another, namely, the hurri- 
cane in 1770; without which, it is proba- 
ble, the cultivation of the sugar cane, 1n 
the most valuable parts of the island, must 
have been thrown aside. How this hurri- 
cane produced this etfect, has been cons!- 
dered rather as a matter of wonder and 
surprise, than attempted to be explained. 


Thus it will be seen, that while this 
poem, by its simple and pleasing me- 
tre, is adapted to children, it details 
those wonders of the creation on which 
philosophers may dwell to advantage. 
We also recommend it as a cheap and 


‘This literally occurred in the year | pleasing Christmas present. 
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Songs of Zion. By James Montgo- 

mery. L2mo, pp. 153. London, 1822. 
Jp we cannot congratulate Mr, Mont- 
gomery in having been very successful 
in the psalms or portions of psalins 
that he has versified in this little vo- 
lume, he has certainly far surpassed 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and Tate and 
Brady, whose versions, however, it 
would be no easy matter to dislodge 
from our charch service, notwithstand- 
their inferiority to modern productions, 
not to mention the absurdity of some 
of them. The principal objection to 
Mr. Montgomery’s version is, that it 
is not sufficiently literal, much being 
frequently omitted, and also verses 
supplied, which the original does not 
authorise. 

It may startle some readers, whose 
prejudices makes them biind — to 
merit, but it is pretty certain that 
there is no individual so well qua- 
lified to write a new version of the 
psalins, and convey all the beauty and 
sublimity of the original in verse, as 
Lord Byron, who also possesses the 
happiest talent of adhering closely to 
the spirit, and even much of the phrase- 
ology of the oriyinal, The religious 
feelings of Mr. Montgomery are cer- 
tainly much in his favour, but still we 
can never think his ‘Songs of Zion’ 
one of his happiest efforts. 


Outlines of Edinburgh, and other 
Poems. 12mv. pp. 96. Loudon, 
1822. 


Tue author of these ‘ Outlines’ appears 


to be a ‘ fellow of infinite jest’ and ‘of 


most excellent fancy,’ who could very 

easily fill up the picture. He has given 

Us most amusing, characteristic, and, 

we believe, correct sketches of the pe- 

culiarities of the ‘ Northern Athens,’ 

as its citizens modestly term it. The 

following sketch is quite Ansteyan :— 

‘When looking for lodgings, a stranger will see 

Some customs abstruse to a Southron like me, 

I saw * Lodgings” put up, and began to explore 

A dirty stone staircase ; and came to a door, 

With a name and a bell, and a scraper complete, 

(Like the doors which in England we have in 
the street.) 

I rung—and was told there were lodgings next 
door, 

So 1 turn’d, and went down the stone staircase 
once more ; 

And I search’d the next house for these lodgings 
of theirs, 

But discovered, at length, that next door meant 
up stairs ; 

And on the next story I speedily came, 

To another street door with bell, scraper, and 
name ; 

And if you go up eight or nine stories more, 

Each has scraper, and bell, and a perfect street 
door, 

‘This custom, at first, could not fail to create a 
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Great marvel in me, for they all live in strata! | that on Geology show the author to be 


One over another, from bottom to top, 

And beginning below with a stratum of shop! 

And the mixture is such thet we often may 
see an 

Undoubted pure stratum, ‘twixt strata plebeian: 

You may call on a friend of some ton, and dis- 
cover him, 


} 
| 


With a shoemaker under, anda staymaker over | 


him ! 


‘My dwelling begins with a perriwig maker, 

I’m under a corncutter, over a baker ; 

Aboye the chiropodist, cookery too ; 

O’er that is a laundress, o'er her is a Jew; 

A painter, and tailor, divide the eighth flat, 

And a dancing academy thrives over that ; 

We'll leave Aigher circles unnam’d :—T'other 
night 

My landlady enter’d my room in a fright, 

And cried, half in tears, with a face full of woe, 

“ Yourlum’s in a low, sir, your lum’s ina 
low.”’ 

I Jaugi’d in her face, for her hasty oration, 

To me, had convey’d very smi! information ; 

Indignant she bawl’d when she saw that I 
laugh’d, 

“You're foolish—your lum’s in a low—the 
man’s daft !” 

“The baker! the oven !”=-I now comprehended, 

And join’d in the ery ere the uproar was ended, 

“The baker! the oven! oh, oh! is it so? 

My chimney’s on fire! my lum’s in a low!” 


‘The New Town is fine, and tis seldom one 


meets 
With such long, and such spacious, and regular 
Streets 5 


But if you remain here in March, you will find, 

They expressly are built as conductors of wind; 

And while a dense cloud along Princes Street 
flies, 

You will peep at the beauties with dust in your 
eyes 5 

The gales are tremendous, and every gust 

Sends ashes to ashes, and adds dust to dust.’ 


The miscellaneous poems are of a 
similar character, and the whole form 
an amusing and unobtrusive volume. 


Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmeston. 
12mo. pp. 76. London, 1822. 
THe piety which Mr. Edmeston exhi- 
bits in his ¢ Sacred Lyrics’ will strong- 
ly recommend them to the religious 
world, while the poetry ranks far above 
the great mass of hymns and religious 
poems which are continually issuing 
from the press, to suit the taste or prin- 

ciples of every class of sectarians, 


Gevlogy, and other Poems. By Pley- 
dell Wilton, 8vo. London, 1822. 


Mr. WiLton’s poems appear to have 
been printed and paged separately, 
and afterwards collected together. In 
addition to the principal poem, they 
include a* Lament for Queen Char- 
lotte,’ and there is also appended a ser- 
mon, preached at the opening of an 


organ, as the phrase is, 10 the chapel of 


Blakeney, Gloucestershire. The whole 
volume displays considerable and very 
varied talent. 


a philosopher, as those to his sermon 
prove him an ingenious antiquary. 

The Horse Whip, 8vo. pp. 23. 
Tue whole merit of this doggrel pro- 
duction, which relates to a recent ren- 
contre between a major-general and a 


' French baron, is in the title-page; we 


‘shall not, therefore, quote a single line 
, or waste the time of our readers, further 
than by assuring them that the author 
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of The Horse Whip is worthy of his 


| subject. 


Select Dissertations on several Subjects 
of Medical Science. By Sir Gilbert 
Blane, Bart. F. R. S.S., &e. 

(Concluded from p. 770.) 
HAVING, in our preceding number, 
dwelt at some length on the compara- 
tive state of disease in London, at va- 
rious periods, we now proceed to the 
author’s fifth dissertation, which con- 
sists of * Remarks on the comparative 

Health and Population of England at 

different Periods.” Though many 

countries surpass England in the mild 

und equal temperature of their climate, 

yet it has been truly said, that, under 
all the disadvantages and vicissitudes 
of our rains, fogs, and frosts, there are 
more days in the year in which a per- 
son can go abroad with satisfaction and 
comfort, than in the south of Europe, 
where the atmospheric heat confines 
people to the house the greater part of 
the day, or the north, where a system 
of guarding against cold in winter, in- 
duces habits of tenderness and effi- 
iniuacy even among the lower ranks. 

Ou this point Sir Gilbert Blane re- 

lates a curious avecdote. He says :— 

‘Inthe year 1797, a squadrou of Rus- 
sian ships of war wintered in our ports, 
and having become sickly, | visited them 
officially in order to make arrangements 
for their treatment and accommodation. I 
found that their unhealthy state proceeded 
chiefly from cold, and that their extre- 
mities were frost bitten, that is, fell into 
torpidity and gangrene, from a degree of 
cold from which the British seamen felt 
no inconvenience. Had they been in 
their Own country at this season, the 
would have been out of the reach of cold, 
in close and warm habitations under 
ground. 

As conducing to the healthand con- 
sequently to the increase of population 
in this conntry, our author is of opi- 
nion, that the more frequent use of fa- 
rinaceous food has been of most im- 
portance :— 

‘In the rude ages of English society we 
find that animal food formed a much larger 


The poems are harmo- | proportion of the general stock of subsist- 


nious and spiited, and the notes to lence than in modern times, for pasturage 
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requires but little skili or intelligence in 
comparison of agriculture. It appears 
froman act of Parliament, as Jate as the 
reign of Henry VIITL., that beef, veal, and 
pork, were considered as the ordinary 
feod of the common people; for the ob- 
ject of the act being, according to the false 
policy of that age, to regulate prices by 
law, the prices of these articles of animal 
food were set at no more than one twen- 
ticth, whereas the price of wheat was set 
at one tenth of that of the present times. 
There is one objection to sv large a_pro- 
portion of aninval food, that as there was 
then a very scanty provision of winter pro- 
vender, it was necessary to preserve it by 
salting, which was productive of scurvy ; 
and another on the score of policy, for pas- 
turage requires fewer handsto carry it on, 
particularly when there was only natural 
pasture, and when the food of cattle 
Was not, as now, provided by agriculture. 
Pasturage also occupies so large a surface 
of the soil, that it does not leave sufficient 
space for tillage, and is, therefore, incom- 
patible with a numerous population. The 
only substantial objection to the grains is, 
that the production of them is dependant 
on the vicissitudes of the weather; for. 
all the dearths and famines, which did not 
cease till the fifteenth century, were owing 
to the failure of crops from bad years.’ 
Our author considers the potatoe as 
a valuable root, notwithstanding the 
abuse which Cobbett and some other 
writers have heaped upon it. He says: 
- ‘A valuable accession has been made to 
our stock of fariaaeeous foed in the last 
hundred yearsiby the introduction of po- 
tatoes. In the degree in whictrthey have 
been cultivated in Great Britain, there 
can be no doubt of their having added to 
the substantial comfort of the people, and 
even to their pumbers. But in a sister 
kingdom, ft is to their operation, as the 
main constituent of national sustenance, 
that her population has advanced from lit- 
tle more than one million to near seven 
millionsin the last hundred and fifty years.’ 
‘Though this article of subsistence, 
therefore, has proved an incomparable 
benefit to England, she will act wisely in 
continuing to use it to a limited amount, 
by employing it as an invaluable auxiliary 
and substitute, but by no means as a sta- 
ple article, far less as an exclusive consti- 
tuent of national subsistence.’ 
Independent of the article of food, 
health has been much improved by the 
increased comforts in clothing, habita- 
tion, and fuel. It appears that, in very 
rude and almost savage times, the dis- 
eases arising from want of cleanliness 
and ventilation were less prevalent than 
in what may be called thesemi-barbarous 
ages. In the former, the modes of life 
ace so simple, as not to exclude fresh 
air, nor to harbour that filth in persons 
and habitations, which preduce typhus 
and dysentery, and which invite the 
plague. linprovements in the modes 
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of life were, however, gradually made, 
and to these, no doubt, it was owing 
that the plague of 1065 did not be- 
come epidemic beyond the metropolis, 
nor affect the upper classes of society. 
Sir Gilbert gives a series of statistical 
observations relating to the salubrity 
of the different districts of England, 
founded on the Parliamentary returps 
of [I811:— 

‘The observations relating to the salu- 
brity of different districts of England, are 
taken from the parliamentary returns of 
Sli. ‘Phe counties in which the morta- 
lity was above the average, were Middle- 
sex, where it was 1 in 363; Kent, where it 
was | in 413 Warwickshire, where it was 1 
in 42; Cambridgeshire, where it was 1 in 
44; Essex, where it was also! in 443 
Surrey, where it was 1 in 45; the 
Kast Riding of Yorkshire, where it was 1] 
in 47; Lancashire, where it was 1 in +18. 
Of these eight counties, four are subject 
to agues, namely, Kent, Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the Kast Riding of York- 
shire, comprising all the counties of that 
description, except Lincolnshire, in 
which the mortality was below the ave- 
rage ; for it was 1 in 51, the average being 
! in 58.7. The smaller degree of morta- 
lity in this last, is no doubt owing to the 
great proportion, which the dry and up- 
land part of this country bears to the 
fenny districts. ‘Phat there is a great dif- 
ference in the mortality in these, is proved 
by their respective returns. ‘Vhe morta- 
lity inthe town of Boston, for instance, 
which is situated in the fens, is 1 in 27; 
whereas that ef Stamford, which is in the 
dry and upland division, is | in 50.’ 

‘It may be asked, whence arises the 
greater mortality of the other four coun- 
ties, ef which the rate is above the aver- 
age. With regard to Middlesex, it is 
imputable, no doubt, to the various cir- 
cumstances adverse to health, peculiar to 
the metropolis, such as the more intem- 
perate habits of life, and perhaps still more 
the unfavourable influence of the air of 
this great city, particularly on young chil- 
dren. Itis worthy of remark, however, 
that London has of late years been im- 
proving in salubrity; for it appears by the 
bills of mortality, that the burials inva- 
riably and considerably exceeded the 
christenings, till a few years before the 
close of the last century ; whereas since 
that time the christenings have generally 
exceeded the burials. ‘This may in part 
be ascribed to vaccination; but it cannot 
be entirely owing to this cause, for the 
decrease of burials took place some years 
before that admirable discovery. ‘The 
first year on the records of the bills of 
mortality, in which the births exceeded 
the burials in this metropolis was 1790. 
‘The great diminution of mortality, among 
young children, so as to amount now 
to litle more than one-half of what 


it was as late asthe middle of last cen- 
tury, has already been adverted to at 
page 122, 
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ing health of London, it 1s stated in this 
Parkiamentery Report, that the annual 
mortality in 1700, was lin 253 in 1750, 
Lin 21; in 1801, and the four preceding 
years, 1 in 353 and in 1810, 1 1138. The 
increased mortality in the middle of fast 
century, has been imputed to the great 
abuse of spirituous liquors, which was 
checked about that time by the imposi- 
tion of high duties. ‘The other causes of 
supefior health, seem to consist in a gene- 
ral improvement in the habits of life, par- 
ticularly with regard to ventilation and 
cleanliness, a more ample supply of water, 
particularly since the new water compa- 
nies began to supply the town, greater 
abundance, and better quality of food, the 
improved state of medicine, and the bet- 
ter management of children. 

‘The high proportion of mortality in 
Surry is no doubt owing to its containing 
a portion of the metropolis, consisting of a 
population of 170,000, which is more than 
one half of the whole county. 

‘The high rate of mortality in Warwick- 
shire seems at first sight the most difficult 
to be accounted for, the air of this part of 
the kingdom being very salubrious. — It is 
no doubt owing to the town of Birming- 
ham being situated here, for it comprises 
two-fifths of the population; and the mor- 
tality, on the average of the last ten years, 
is 1in 34. ‘The mortality in this town Is 
greater than in Manchester, Leeds, or 
Norwich, ‘lhe eperations in metals have 
been alleged as the cause of this: but it ts 
much more probably owing to the want of 
attention to cleanliness and ventifition, 
particularly with regard to the streets, 
which are said to be very narrow and 
dirty.’ 

‘With regard to Lancashire, where the 
mortality is somewhat above the average,, 
the number of large towns and extensive 
manutactures, attording a greater propofe 
tion of artisans to rural inhabitants, thaw 
in any other county, exceptthose imwh 
the metropolis is situated, is certainly the 
cause of this, for the air is very salubrious, 
and the great quantity and cheapness of 
fuei is extremely frieadly to life, health, 
and comfort. It is probably owing to this 
advantage, that the inhabitants of this 
county, particularly the females, have 
become noted for their well-formed per- 
sons and comely countenances, forming 4 
contrast with those of Buckinghamshire, 
where the fuel was extremely scanty and. 
high-priced before the late extension of 
the inland aavigation; sothat the labouring 
class suffered peculiar hardships from this 
privation, and are of a stature so inferior, 
that the Militia-men are, by act of Parlia- 
ment, admissible at a lower standard than 
in the rest of England. The report of 
Manchester, which is the secand town In 
England in point of population, forms an 
exception to the rest of Lancashire, for the 
mortality there, on the average of the last 
ten years, was 1 in 58, and im the year 

1811, lin 74. But that of Liverpool was 
1 in 34 on the average of ten years, and I 
in 50, inthe year 1811. In the forme: 
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wehave another pleasing picture of the 
ogre ssive lMprov ement of health, for it 
is stated by the late Dr. Percival, that in 
the year 1757, the annual mortality of 
\anchester was | in 25.7, and in 1770, 1 
in 28.3 although at ts former period the 

»opulation was not quite one fourth, and at 
the later pe riod, not one half of its present 
amount. This improvement of health is 
clearly imputable to certain regulations of 
police, particularly with respect to venti- 
lation, recommended and introduced by 
the above mentioned benevolent, enlig! it- 
ened, and active physician. Since that 

time much praise is dueto Dr, Ferrier, 
who followed the footsteps of Dr. Per- 
cival. 

‘The like progressive amelioration of 
health is deducible from these public do- 
cuments with respect to the whole king- 
dom, as already stated.’ 

These curious details are followed 
bya table, exhibiting the law of mor- 
tality in two differe mat “periods :—= 
Mean duration 
of life, reckon- 
Agesjing from— 


So that the increase of 
Vitality is in the inverse 














1693 | 1789 |ratio of 100 to— 

>» | 41.05 | 51.20 125 
10 | 38.93 | 48.28 ]24 
20 | 31.91 | 41.33 130 
30 | 27.57 | 36.09 131 

10 | 2267 | 2970 131 
20} 17.31 | 22 57 130 
60 | 1229] 15.52 ]26 
70 7.44} 10.39 140 








Sir Gilbert gives a view of the pro- 
cress of population, which certainly is 
a fair criterion of the health, wealth, 
aud prosperity of a nation. The po- 
pulation of England at the ay of 
William the Conqueror, was about a | 
nillion anda half. Towards the close | 
of the fourteenth century it was about | 
two millions and a half, and it is now | 
nearly twelve millions:— 

‘The present population of England, 
therefore, is more than seven times. what 
it was from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century, three times what it was towards 
the end of the sixteenth century , has more 
than doubled itself since the end of the 
seventeenth century, and nea rly doubled 
itself in the last sev enty years.’ 

There are several other subjects in | 
thiswork, which we would gladly have | 
noticed, but the length to which this | 
article is extended, 
hew work compels us to conclude. | 
We cannot, however, but express our 
decided opinion, of the great value 
and importance of these dissertations, 
to the medical profession, and to the 
statesman, to whom they are no less 
valuable, than they are ‘interesting to 
the veneral reader. —The facts collec “ted 
are numerous and striking, affording 
Materials for reflection, and data on 
Which theories may be grounded. 
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Rivington’s Annual Register for S21. 

In noticing * Rivington’s Annual 
Register’ for 1820, we stated the ad- 
vantages of the plan of this excellent 
work, and the admirable manner in 
which it was executed. Retaining all 
the features that were valuable in the 
original plan, the proprietors have now 
adopted such improvements as experi- 
ence had suggested, and the advanced 
aud rapidly advancing progress of sci- 
ence required, 

As a political work, the ‘ Annual 
Revister’ will be resorted to for an im- 
partial record of those events which 
have too often been represented through 
the distorted medium of party jour- 
nals. Asa history of British legista- 
tion, the § Annual Register’ is not less 
valuable; the proceedings in Parlia- 
inent, which, of late years, have been 
detailed in the newspapers at such 
leneth that no person can get through 
them, are here divested of the useless, 
and condensed into a clear and suc- 
cinct narrative. The ¢Cironicle’ con- 
tains the most remarkable domestic 
events, singular and interesting trials, 
accidents, offences, &e. The uppen- 
dix to the § Chronicle’ comprises a va- 
riety of financial and other statistical 
information, royal speeches, public ad- 
dresses, &c. The state papers form 
another valuable feature im the work. 


We have also a complete register of 


marriages, deaths, promotions, &c,. 
lu the literary and scientific depart- 


iment, we have extracts from the most 


valuable recent publications of the 
year, and a record of the most import- 
aut discoveries in science, the useful 
arts, geography, and antiquities. ‘Then 
follows some of the best poetry the 
prolific press has produced ; and, last- 
ly, a very extensive list of booke aud 
pamphlets published daring the year. 
Of the execution of the volume for 
the present year we may observe, that 
the political portion of it is ably and 


impartially written, and that such por- 


tions of the miscellaneous parts of the 


'work as depend ou good taste or indus- 
try exhibit abundant evidence of both. 
and the press of| = 








Original Communications. 


ANTIQUARIAN REMINISCENCES. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
‘Forsan et heec meminisse juvabit.—ViRG. 
Assassin.—This was the name of a 
Mahometan tribe, who are represented 
by Veolney, in his * Travels through 
Syria and Evypt,’ to have practise d 
the abominable criwne of private mur- 
der. It was one of these enthusiasts 





who stabbed Edward the First, when 
he was engaged in the holy wars; from 
the effects of which he was. preserved 
by the affection of his wife Eleonora, 
who sucked out the poison at the hazard 
of her life. 

Canpte-Mass— Originated in the 
custom of walking in religious proces- 
sions with lighted tapers, The writer 
of these Reminiscences saw nearly three 
thousand persons, dressed in the habits 
of various monastic orders, walk ina 
procession in the city of Valencia, in 
Spun, every member ‘of which bore a 
lighted candle. On this day, the can- 
dies which were used at evening pray- 
ers and the litanies, were discontinued 
till the feast of All Saints:—* Per il- 
lum diem cereorum usus in vespertinis 
precibus et litaniis per totam hyemen 
adhibitus cessare solet, utque ad sane- 
torum omnium festum aunt insequen= 
tis.’ —Montag. 

Carnivai—Caro vale —farewell- 
meat.—W hat the church debars us on 
one day, says Selden, she gives us leave 
to take on another; first we fast, and 
then we feast—first there 1s a carnival, 
and then a lent. 

Epueautes, or Nigut-Mare—From 
Mara, who, in the Runic theology, 
was a spectre of the night, which seized 
men when asleep avd suddenly de- 
prived them of speech and motion. 
Hollow bones, commonly called holy 
bones, are hung up by superstitious 
erooms in stables, as preventives against 
this terrific visitor. 

Groc.—It is well known that sail- 
ors got a certain allowance of pure spi- 
rits, which was the cause of much dis- 
order in our ships, from the facility 
with which the seamen became intoxi- 
eated. A certain reforming adimiral 
(Vernon) introduced the custom of dis- 
tributing this allowance mixed with 
water, whicli was not very palatable to 
the tars; and, as the admiral wore what 
the sailors call a Grogram coat, and 
rendered himself by this innovation as 
unpopular as the beverage, he was 


called Old Grog, whence the name of 


this beverage. 

Girsies—a corruption of the word 
Egyptians. So many different opi- 
nions have been given of their origin, 
that we must be satisfied to leave that 
point undetermined: ‘Sub judice his 
est.” Bellarius says that they were not 
certainly Egyptians, for that he met 
companies of them on the banks of the 
Nile, and in other parts of Egypt, 
where they were looked upon as fo- 
reigners. They first appeared in 
Germany in 1400. The French call 
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them Bohemians. Formerly they pro- 
cured letters of protection from dilfer- 
ent princes, to secure them a safe pas- 
sage through the countries in) which 
they travelled. In this country, says 
Spelman, to give an idea of their being 


foreizners, they inveuted a kind of 
barbarous dialect, which we call cant- 
ing, the German rotwelch. As the 


Egyptians were always distinguished 
for their knowledge of astronomy aud 
divination, so these, their pretended 
descendants, practise the art of for- 
tuve-telling, which, with the fruits of 
their exploits on the highway and their 
plunder of farm-yards, are the princi- 
pal sources of their revenue. Charles 
the Fifth expelled them his domiuions, 
us spies of the Grand Turk. 

Hanp-BatLt—so customary in the 
Easter holydays, was much practised 
in former days, when even bishops and 
archbishops played at this game with 
the inferior clergy, which Belithus calls 
the ‘jibertas decembrica.”. ‘The church 
always considered the time of Easter 
one of triumph for christians; and for- 
merly it was customary to erect a 
standard on this day, in comimemora- 
tion of our Lord’s victory over sin and 
‘death. The ancient church attached 
a mystical meaning to all her ceremo- 
nies and observances: the lhiehts which 
are used in Catholic churches, signify 
the divine light of the Gospel, which ts 
read at the altar. Having premised so 
much, I will venture an explanation of 
this ball-playing: Erasmus, in expla- 
nation of the proverb—* Mea est pila,’ 
says it means ‘I have gained the vic- 
tory; sothat { think it no unreasonable 
conclusion, that those diguitied eccle- 
stastics played at this game, in a mys- 
tical seuse of the triumphal rejoicing 
of the season. No one, who is ac- 
gquainted with the recreations and dis- 
cipline of ancient colleges, will be sur- 
prised at the bishops’ skill in this game, 
it being almost the only amusement of 
the ecclesiastical students. 

Merry Axnprew.—One of the buaf- 
foous who acted in the sports cele- 
brated on the feast of Old Fools. Some 
think the expression to have arisen 
from a physician (ni me animus fallit, 
to Henry the Eighth,) whose name was 
Andrew. He was a very facetious 
agreeable companion, whence the name 
was afterwards applied to the buffoon 
that attended those mountebanks who 
dispensed their drugs to the people, 
with so much profit to the ‘mselves, and 
effectual relief to their patients. 

Sr. Nicnonas Day.—On this day 
it was customary for scholars, avcord- 
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ing to J. iat Aubanus, to elect 
three of their number, ove a bishop, 
the others to attend him as his deacons, 


who, being dressed in canonicals, went 
through the town to collect mouey, 


which, says Boemus, ‘ eleemosynam 
esse negaut, sed episopl subsidium.,’ 
Hence, I have no doubt, is derived the 
custom observed at Salt Hill, of the 
captain obtaining money for a ticket 
‘ad moutem,’ aud the custom of jib- 
bing at our Universities; which the re- 
miviscent has reason to recollect from 
the striking proof of the existence of 
the custom, which he received when 
he had the honor to go through that 
wmportant part of his educ: tien, 

Str. Swirain, Bishop of Wiuches- 
ter, about the year 850, called the 
weeping St. Swithin; for, about his 
feast, Praesepe and Aselli, rainy con- 
stellations, arise, and cause rain. Mr. 
Gay alludes to it thus in his ¢ Trivia?’ 
‘ How if,on Swithin's feast, the welkin lours, 
Andev'ry penthouse streams with hasty show’rs, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their theeces 

drain, 
And wash the pavements with incessant rain.’ 

Tospacco.— 

‘Critics, avaunt, tobacco is my theme ; 


Tremble like hornets at the blasting steam. 
* ~ ¥ » * 


Coxcombs prefer the tickling sting of snuff, 
Yet all their claim to wisdom is—a puff ; 
Lord Fuplin smokes not—for his teeth afraid ; 
Sit Tawdry smokes not—for he wears brocade. 
Ladies, when pipes are brought, affect to 
swoon, 
They love no smoke, except the smoke of town. 
[t was introduced into this country 
about the year 1035, by Capt. Green- 
field and Sir Francis Drake. The fol- 
lowing account of its diffusion among 
the Christians is given in the * Athe- 
nian Oracle Y—* When the Christians 
tirst discovered America, the Devil 
was afraid of losing his hold of the peo- 
ple there by the appearance of Chris- 
tianity. He is reported to have told 
some Indians of his acquaintance, that 
he had found a way to be reveneed 
upon the Christians for beating up “his 
quarters, for he would teach ‘them to 
take tobacco, to which, when they had 
once tasted it, they should be perpe- 
tual slaves.’ pene the First, of sa- 
pient inemory, wrote a treatise avalist 
this herb, which he called a * Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco,’ in which he in- 
forms us that several gentlemen of 
that time expended no less than four 
hundred pounds a yeere upon this pre- 
cious stink! It we consider the value 
of money in those times, we shall cou- 
clude they were Scotch pounds. The 
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quotation of the following lines from 


ITawkins Browue, Esq. on ‘the favors } 
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ite pastime of smoking,’ I trust wilh 

not be considered irrelevant: — 
* Little tube of mighty poew’r, 
Charmer of an idle hour 
Object of my warm desire, 
Lip of wax and eye of fire ; 
And thy snowy taper waist, 
With my finger gently brac’d ; 
And thy pretty swelling crest, 
With my little stopper prest.’ 

Southall, Nov. 9. 
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BRITISH INTREPIDITY. 
Some English sailors bemg in the 
harbour of Alexandria, in the Medi- 
terranean, formed a strange design of 
drinking a ean of grog on the top of 
the column called Pompey’s Pillar, 
which is a sea-mark to that harbour, 
in the manner of the Eddistone on the 
coast of Devonshire, but vastly higher, 
and without any access whatever. The 
boat was got out, and, with proper 
iinplements for the attempt, they push- 
ed to the shore. When arrived at the 
spot, many contrivances were made 
use of, but in vain, and they begun to 
despair of success. The tar who pro- 
posed the frolic, ran to the city, from 
whence he brought a boy’s paper kite, 
which was flown. directly over the pil- 
lar, and by means of which # cord was 
carried quite over the tep. This ac- 
complished, a rope was then drawo 
over, and one of the seamen from thence 
ascended to the top, where being ar- 
rived, others were handed to him by 
the same conveyance, and, in little 
nore than an hour, a regular set of 
shrouds was erected, by which the 
whole company went up, and drank 
their beverage, amidst the shonts of 
several thousand people collected to 
see what they termed a miracle, as no 
one had before been known to have 
seen the top of that stupendous edifice, 
which overtops the highest buildings 
of the city, and is estimated at from 
forty to fifty yards’ height. This cir- 
cumstance occurred about the year 
1782, and the Turks to this day have a 
record of it, which, translated into 
English, signifies the * Mad-cap Ex- 
peranent. 


J. H. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
‘I’m wrong’d,’ said Dick, ¢ I’m wrong’d beyond 
The bearing of a saint : 
Redress (ll have, or else the court 
Shall ring with my complaint.’ 
A wit was standing near, who saic, 
‘The gentleman speaks well ; 
And I would recommend his brief 


Be sent to Mr. Bell. * WILLIAM. 








* The culsheatall sieeih x ol Rina yin’s Inn. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
FRIENDSHIP changes not with storms, 
Nor vanishes with clouds ; 
Partakes not hues in fancy’s forms, 
Nor wraps despair in shrouds: 
Friendship is a star so dear! 
So lasting and go bright! 
It passes death's eternal sphere, 
And shines in endless light. 


Friendship, breathing from the heart, 
Is like atwin-bern flame! 

That, though it semetimes glows, apart, 
In essence is the same! 

Beauty fades in sick decay, 
And fartune’s sway is brief, 

But friendship points the happy way 
From woe, und yields relief. 

Nov. 20. P. 
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THE COWARD. 


Stow o'er the mountain the red moon arose 
The night before battle began ; 
And, by her biead beams, ere they sunk to re- 
pose, 
Met the chieftains of every clan 3 
Their watchword was ‘ Scotland, the soil of the 
brave,’ 
And they clench’d their claymores as the watch- 
word they gave. 
Macdonald, the valiant, then turn’d to his son, 
And bad him be fierce in the field, 
Nor e’er turn his dack till the battle was won, 
Or sheath the bright blade that he held ; 
“For ’tis nobler,’ said he, § than our honour to 
stain, 
To sink with thy sire on the heaps of the slain. 
*O prove but my prowess and fear not my flight, 
The youth, in his eagerness, cried, 
“For the first in the field, and the last in the 
fight, 
I'll conquer er die by your side ; 
Fresh lustre to-morrow shall brighten our name, 
And no deed of Macdonald’s shall darken its 
fame.’ 


Through mists of the morning the sun faintly 
*broke 
On many a helmet and shield, 
For the trump and the war-drum the warriors 
woke, 
And with ardour they arm’d for the field ; 
At the wild voice of glory they hasten’d away 
Where the bold and the brave stood in battle 
array. 


But when the loud eae of the conflict he} 
And danger und death near him stood, 
The son of M: xcdlo} ynald, dismay’d, sheath’d his 
sword, 
For the cold hand of Fear chill’d his blood ; 
In an ill-fated hour, struck with horror and 
dread, 


He turn’d from his banner, in battle, and fled. 


ecard, 


The shouts of the victors follow’d his flight, 
But shame piere’d his bosom the most, 
And in a wild glen, secluded from sight, 
He wept for the laurels he lost ; 
His spirit was broken, he hung down his head, 
And sunk to the dreary domains of the dead. 


i have heard, that over his desolate grave 
(All shatter’d and torn in the fix cht) 

The flag of his fathers does mournfully wave 
To the sorrowing winds of the night ; 

Ihave heard, that thou: ch Honor no trophs y could 

rear, 
Yet Pity has hallow'd the spot with a ¢ear. 
Jesse HAMMOND. 
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| artist) was more fortunate. 


| Fine Arts. 

DAVID’s PICTURE OF THE CORO- 
NATION OF NAPOLEON, 

OF living Fiench painters David has 
long taken the lead, and certainly few 
individuals have had so many good and 
original subjects for his pencil. An 
enthusiast of the Revolution at its 
commencement, he eagerly celebrated 
many of its most distinguished events 
on canvass; and it is even said, that 
at the massacre of the prisoners of La 
Force, in 1792, he composedly took 
sketches from re dying and the dead, 
in order to cateh the last convulsions of 
nature. Should this be true, we forget 
the enthusiasm of the artist in the want 
of feeling which it betrays. 

When Bonaparte had earned so 
much military glory for France, David, 
like many others, buried his repub- 
licanism in the general enthusiasim and 
attachment to the Emperor; and his 
pencil was now as ready to celebrate 
imperial as republican glories. The 
Coronation of Napoleon was conceiv- 
ed to be worthy of commemora- 
tion, and David was employed on the 
subject. The opportunity of identi- 
fying himself with so important an 
event, called into exertion all the taleut 
of David, and he determined to exe- 
cute it on a large scale. When fi- 
nished it became 
all who witnessed it, 


both for the yran- 


deur of the desiga, and the skill of 


execuuon. ‘The downfall of Bona- 
parte, however, causing France to be 
vver-ran by political veodals, the pic- 
ture of Napoleon's Coronation did not 
escape them, and it was either destroyed 
or carried off ;* the picture, therefore, 
now exhibiting in London ts not the 
original, but a repetition by the same 
master, which he fimshed during his 
exile at Brussels, where it was bis iu- 
tention to have exlibited it; but the 
influence of the French court prevented 


it; and poor David was compelled to | 


transmit a work, which would do ho- 
nour toany country, to that asylum of 
the arts, England. 

The picture is 33 feet long, 
number of figures in the 


and the 
canvass 


amount to two hundred and ten, and | 


* Another picture (we believe by the same 
This picture repic- 
sents Bonaparte attended by some of his aids- 
de-camp, paying a visit to the plague-hospitals. 
Louis XViILI., wishing to retain the picture, 
had Bonaparte converted into Christ: and his 


_aids de-camp into apostles. The artist, who 


made these metamorphoses, did not think it 


necessary to alter the costume, and hence our 


| Saviour 


appears in the military boots and 


spurs of Napoleon, 


the admiration of 
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includes all the principal persouages 
of Napoleon’s court. The moment 
chosen by the artist for representation, 
is that in which the Emperor, after 
having put on the two crowns at the 
altar, is about to descend the steps, 


bearing one of them, the crown of 


France, i in order to place it on the head 
of the Empress, who is kneeling on the 

first step. Napoleon and Josephine 
appear in this ceremony, whether with 
regard to attitude, costume, or expres- 
sion, with most admirable propriety. 
Behind the Emperor are seen the fi- 
gures of the Pope, some cardinals, and 
the countenance of a Greek patriarch, 
all remarkable for the accuracy of the 
resemblance to the respective originals, 
Talleyrand, who acted as the Grand 
Chamberlain, stands on the extreme 
right. He appears to take an interest 
iu the scene, which may be justified by 
the reality—but it is not in accordance 
with the common impression of the 
character of this person, The left 
hand side of the picture is closely oc- 
cupied by a group, in which the bro- 
thers and sisters of the Emperor form 
the most conspicuous figures. Murat, 
towards the middle, isa striking full 
length ; he bears the basket which con- 
tained the Crown of France. To the 
left, behind the Empress, stand the 
three sisters of Napoleon, with two 
other females, 

The grouping of the painting is ju- 
dicious and unaffected, and nothing 
can be more striking than the group in 
the foreground. 
the several characters, indeed, Is so 
well managed, that those who interest 


inost, are ever the most conspicu- 
ous. The attitude and expression of 


Napoleon is full of majesty and tu- 
stinctive heroism. With * an eye, like 
Mars, to threaten and comm and,’ he 
has a complacency of countenance which 
is a still more decisive indication of 
ereatness of soul. One of the most 
attractive tivures in the piece is Ma- 
dame Luavalette, so celebrated and so 
unfortunate; she appears to be a wo- 
man of the finest order of delicate 
beauty, with an expression of such pu- 
rity ai id elevated goodness, as makes 
her at once an object of admiration and 
esteem. One of Bonaparte’s sisters 
(Madame Murat) has, with a different 
character of beauty, a countenance no 
less interesting. Her profile is aluost 
a perfect resemblance of the Emperor's 
with a more feminine expression, while 
the countenances of Joseph aud Louis 
Bonaparte, who stand Dear, are weak 
and insipid in comparison.—The mo- 
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ther of Bonaparte, and others of his 


relatives, are introduced, and their divg- | 


nity sits as well upon them, as if their 
rovalty were of an older date; among 
the warriors are some very characteristic 
heads. The colouring is clear and 
more mellowed than the freshness of | 
the picture would lead one to expect. | 
The richness of the drapery and the 
profusion of costly ornaments which 
are displayed, are chastely subdued and 
softened down; and the whole picture 
must be considered as a noble and 
inasterly effort of art, equally worthy 
of the reputation of the artist and the 
diguity of the subject. 





A correspondent in a morning paper, 
alluding to this picture, says,—* I take 
the liberty of asking if you know what 
has becoine of a companion to this 
grand painting, | mean one of the same 
large dimensions, and painted by the 
same distinguished artist, pourtraying 
the emperor in the same magnificent 
style, presenting the eagles to the dif- 

ferent corps of the French army (at the 
first adoption of this insignia) ? 

‘They were both pictures that really 


—-— - a 





| Roman and a Sabine warrior,” and the 
© Oath of the Sons of the Eloratn,’’ two 
‘of David's best works.’ 
—4>-o-— 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Turspvay being the anniversary of the 
foundatiou of this institution, the Mem- 
| bers of the Royal Academy met to wit- 
ness the delivery of the medals to the 
successful candidates, when the follow- 
ing were presented by Sir T. Lawrence: 

The first medal in the School of Painting to 
Frederick Y. Hurlestone. 

The silver medal for the best drawing from 
the life to Mr. J. Wood. 

The silver medal for the best model in the 
same Academy to Mr. Robert Ball Hughes. 

The silver medal for the best drawing in the 
| School of the Antique to Mr. J. A, Cahusac. 

The same for the best model in the same 
School to Mr. Wm. Theed. 

The silver medal for the best die to Mr. Ben. 
Wyon. 

The silver medal for the best Architectural 
Drawing to Mr. Charles Purser. 

The officers of the Royal Academy 


were afterwards elected. 














Che Mrama 


Drury Lane.—On Saturday night, 
Dr. Arne’s opera of Artaxerres was 





belonged to history, inasmuch as that 
which you have noticed, exhibits por- 
traits of the leading civil characters of 
the empire; so did that which I have 
mentioned, contain portraits of the mi- 
litary and distinguished warriors, — In- 
deed, to the best of my recollection, 
M. David told me that such was the 
intention of the emperor, and the ori- 
ginal design was to hand down to pos- 
terity authenticated portraits of exalted 
civil and military characters, 


‘Their pictures [ know very well, 
their immortal author shewed them to 
me in the Church de Sorboune, in 
1814, where they were painted, Mon- 
sieur David having no room in his 
house large enough to contain them. 
What a compliment to this country (af- 
ter all its abridgments, comparatively 
the true land of freedom), that, after 
being chased from Paris to Brussels, 
and from thence excluded also, Lon- 
don is the only polished city in Europe 
where they can be exhibited. Nor can 
I fail to remark upon the dignity of 
mind that has marked his present ma- 
jesty, who, above the little feelings and 
petty envy that have banished David 
from France, and shewing his love for 
the fine arts to be superior to narrow 


performed at this theatre. The cha- 
racters were cast in the same manner 
as the season before last, when it was 
played with such unprecedented suc- 
cess, with the exception of the part of 
Maudane, which, at that time, had 
Miss Wilson for its representative ; 
and, on the present occasion, was sus- 
tained by Mrs. Austin. The Arba- 
ces of Mr. Braham, the Artabanes 
of Mr. Horn, the Artaxerxes of \a- 
dame Vestris, and the Semira of Miss 
Povey, possessed all the excellence 
which formerly made them so attrac- 
tive; and never, we believe, since the 
opera was first produced, were these 
characters assigned to such able hands, 
us they afford to each individual the 
opportunity of displaying their pecu- 
liar talents to the best advantage. The 
part of Mandane was not judiciously 
selected for Mrs. Austin, though she 
acquitted herself of a difficult task 
very respectably, and was encored in 
that arduous song, the § Soldier Tir'’d.’ 

Schiller’s 22obbers is said to be forth- 
coming at this theatre. 

Covent Garpen.—On Wednesday 
night Mr. Shiel’s new tragedy, if tra- 
vedy it can be called, entitled The 





prejudices, bas adopted two of David's 
designs for or-molu clocks to adorn 
Carlton Palace; for the last time I was 
there, I cheered his majesty had intro-_ 
duced David’s ** Combat between a. 
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Huguenot, was produced, The Hu- 
guenot, Adolphus Polignac (Mr. Ma- 


hav- 
Ing been convicted of a murder, which 
» Hugue- 
wich 


cready), is imprisoned at Orleans, 


his father, when leader of the 
nots, had perpetrated, but of 
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he willingly bears the blame, from po 
litical motives; during his confine. 
ment, he hears that Margaret Reau- 
mout'(Miss Kelly), to whom he js af. 
fianced, 1s about to be married to the 
Duke of Montville (Mr. Yates), al. 
though they had mutually pledved 
themselves to eternal love, and had ex. 
changed portraits, which each continues 
to wear with unabated affection, Adol- 
phus, however, had written to her that 
their vows were absolved, he being no 
longer worthy of her attachinent ; ‘and 
this, with the persuasion of her priest 
(Mr. Abbott), and the poverty to which 
her father (Mr. Bartley) is reduced, 

induce her, from filial consider rations, 
to give her verbal consent to an union 
at ‘which her heart revolts. At the 
priest’s persuasion, who remonstrates 

with her upon the impropriety of wear- 

ing the portrait, she gives it up to him, 
and he returns it to ‘Adolphus In pris 
son, whom he endeavours to reconcile 
to his fate by promises of the Duke's 

favour; but the knowledge of the ap- 
proaching nuptials increases his mental 
agony, and he prevails on his guard 
(Mr. Baker) to allow his absence for a 
short time, that he may witness the 
marriage. He reaches the church in 
disguise at the moment the priest is 
about to join the hands of the Duke 
and Margaret, stops the ceremony, ad- 
dresses Margaret in the language of a 
friend of Adolpbus, returns to her the 
portraits and other pledges of their 
early love, with violent emotion im- 
plores Heaven that her union may be 
productive of happiness, and endea- 
vours to hurry from the sani when his 
disguise is torn from him by the Duake’s 
attend: ants, and he is discovered to be 
Adolphus, with the assassin’s brand 
upon hisarm, The marriage is delay- 
ed, the Duke orders the immediate ex- 


ecution of Adolphus, and he is sent off 


to the scaffold. On his road to the 
place of execution, he is met by the 
Duke and Margaret’s father; they 
endeavour to impress Margaret with 
the extent of his guilt, but she will 


believe nothing against his honour, 
although he will not himself de- 
clare his innocence; she rejects the 


Duke, who immediately exposes her 
and her father to the sorrows of adver- 
sity, and the father abandons the 
daughter, not for rejecting the Duke, 
but for preserving her attachment 
to an assassin. She follows Adolphus 
to the place of execution, but, before 
she reaches it, his father (Mr. Chap- 
man) arrives at Orleans, and, 10 the 
azgonies of death, makes known Hs 
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guilt, and execulpates his son, who, 
through the medium of the priest, ts 
immediately pardoned. These events 
are anveunced at the moment Margaret 
is taking a final leave of Adolphus, at 
the place of execution, where the Duke 
arrives, and consents to the marriage of 
Margaret and the H aguenot.—T he 
princt pi al character in the piece is that 
eastained by Mr. Macready, and uf- 
fords him wnple scope for displaying 
the strongest passions that can agitate 
the human frame, which he did in the 
mest forcible mauuer possible. Miss 
Kelly’s character ts ove of continued 
suffering from the same cause, and, 
confining her expression almost entirely 
to one kind of erief, gives a monotony 
to her action not at all favourable to 
histrionac fame, and consequently, those 
who have not seen her Juliet will, per- 
haps, be inclined to draw a less favour- 
able opinion of her talents than her 

merit should justly demand, The part 
of Mr, Abbott, however well played, 

is too prosiny to be effective ; and nei- 
ther Mr. Bartley’s uor Mr. Yates’s 
have sufficient originality or spirit to 
deserve peculiar commendation. The 
piece is iu many parts tedious ; the story 

itself does not excite the deep interest 
common to tragedy ; its strong simili- 
tude to the Galley Slaves, deprives it 
ofthe merit of invention; and the events, 
from the time Adolphus is sentenced 
to death till the fall of the curtain, are 
extremely improbable. Hence, we con- 
clude that the Huguenot can never be- 
come a favorite, alt! ough its annource- 
ment for repetition was allowed with 
but small opposition, 

O’Keefe’s petit comedy of the Lon- 
don Hermit has been revived at this 
theatre, in the form of a two-act farce. | 
It contains but little plot, and that 
net very good; although we 
think it might have afforded materials 
fora better, piece; bat the incidents 
are bustling and entertaining, and fol- 
low with rapidity enough to prevent | 
any thing like eunui taking possession | , 
of the audience. The acting through- 


is excellent; indeed, any stand the | 
out is excellent; indeed, any stand the |with the profile of a boar; 


piece may make in public favor, may 
be fairly ascribed to the merits of the 
performers ; for it is supported by the 
united exertions of Miss Foote, Mrs. 
Davenport, Messrs. Jones, Connor, 
Fawcett, Bartley, Keeley, and Mea- 
dows: a phalanx of talent in this de- 
partment of acting, sufficient to render 
a worse farce than the London Hermit 
amusing, Connor's character is that 
of an Irish gardener, very similar to 
the part he had in the Trish Tutor, 


| 


’ 


an interlude alidls:-aln must 
to have 
entirely to 
tions, for 
the piece would have been insipid in- 
deed ; 
tribute the revival of the present piece 
to the effect Mr. Connor is now known to 
be able to give to the characters of illi- 
terate 
personates the London Hermit, a horse- 
racing spendthrift in disguise, escaped 
from the rules of the Fleet t, with all 
that easy natural effrontery pec ‘uliar to 





be allowed 
owed its popularity almost 
this gentleinan’s  exer- 
without his character in it, 


and we ure much inclined to uat- 


blundering Irishmen; Jones 


this prince of exquisites. Keeley also 
plays a dandy of a minor water, with 
equal spirit. But we have already said 
the piece is well acted throughout, and, 
in particularising individuals, where 
the claims of ell on our commendation 
are so equal, we should be but varying 
the terms of praise to little purpose. 
Orympic THeatre.—The perform- 
ances here, for this week, have been 
The Heart of Mid Lothian, the Gallows 
Slaves, and Tom and Jerry. In the 
first we have seen Mrs. Egerton’s fine 
acting in Madge Wildfire, which she 
formerly play ie attheSurrey, with such 
attractive eflect. The second piece isa 
sort of burlesque on the short-lived 
pieces at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, called the Galley Slaves, and is 
said to be written by one of the Lennox 
family ; it isin rbyme, and turns upon 
the circumstance of two gentlemen hav- 
ing escaped from the tread-mill at Brix- 
ton ; It was quite successful, and is real- 
lya lively little thing, though too much 
in the modern style of slang and flash. 
This theatre was first brought into 
notice and repute by Mr, Elliston ; 


-after his le: ving the concern it flagged, 


} 


| of Haudel, 


f 





but Mr. Egerton has certainly again 
made it what all the: atres, major as well 
as minor, ought to be, respectable. 
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Handel.—In a caricatured portrait 


by Hogarth, intitled the 
‘Charming Brute,’ this vreat Composer 
is delineated sitting on a hogshead, 


fare and other emblems of voluptuous. 
ness ure scattered round him. Pub- 
lished, March 21, 1654. Motto, ona 
scroll, * 1 am myself alone;’ and under 
the print these lines: — 

‘The tigure ’s odd, yet who would think, 

Within this tomb of meat and drink, 
There dweils the soul of soft desires, 
And all that harmony inspires: 
Can contrast such is this be found 
Upon the globe’s extensive round ? 
The re Cah —y\ On hogsle ad Is his 1 & if, 
Hlis sole diversion Sy to eat.’ 


a “bill of 





IMPROMPTU 
On seeing in the printed puffs, recommending 
the present lottery, that the Cupitals are all 
fioating. 
Each lottery scheme, be its plan e’er so queer, 
And we have them, alas! sev'ral times in the 
year, 
Than the former is said to be better ; 
On the present, your gainbler, so greedy, sure 
doats, 
For each thumping capital in it that floats, 
Can be naught but a fine liquid letter ! 


An Englishman at Paris, seeing his 
friend deeply engaged in a (éle-a-téte 
with a demoiselle highly painted, dress- 
ed in mourning, said he was losing his 
heart at rouge et noir. 


Population of England in 1377.— 
As a matter of historical curiosity, we 
subjoin the population of the principal 
towns of England inthe year 1377, 
when an enumeration was made on ac- 
count of a poll-tax :— 

London ,.....35,000 | Beverley ..... 4,000 
York ..¢+++++11,000 | Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Bristol ...... 9,000 | 4,000 
Plymouth ,... 7,000 Oxford ...... 3,500 
Coventry .... 7,000) Bury, Suffolk .. 3,500 
Norwich,..... 6,000 | Gloucester, Lei- 
Lincoln ,..... 5,000) cester, Shrews- 
Sarum, Wilts... 5,000 | bury, each 

Lynn ....ee00 9,000 somewhat 
Colchester .... 4,500 more than 
Canterbury .. 4,000 | 

In that remote age the total popula- 
tion of England was 2,300,000, but 
the proportion of town population was 
far smaller than at present, since the 
number of towns containing above 
3,000 inhabitants was only 18 


- +. 3,000 


Quick, the comedian, one he pass- 
ime through Broker Row, Moortields, 
was seized upon by a barker of a fur- 
niture-warehouse, who, without cere- 
mony, pulled him into the shop, and 
began puffing off his tables and chairs. 
Quick being old and infirm, made 
little resistance, 
ne were master of the shop? * No, sir,’ 
said the barker, * but I will fetch him 
immediately.” The man returned with 
his master, to whom he put the same 
question —* Are you muster of the 
shop, sit ‘Yes, sir, what can I do 
for you? * Only,’ replied Quick, 
‘just to hold your man a minute, while 
I go out!’ 

Peter Pindar.—When this celebrat- 
ed satirist was on his death-bed, and 
very near his end, he was visited by a 
friend who had stuck to him through 
life, and who being greatly affected at 
the gradual decay of the poet, inquired 
if there remained any thing for the 
hand of friendsLip to perform? At 
once the vital spark of life seemed to 
be rekindled; Peter roused himself, 
aud, with peculiar emphasis, exclaimed 
—‘ Give me my youth again,’ 


but asked the man if 
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A celebrated Irish barrister, under- 
taking nothing but bad causes, was 
replied, I have 


asked why he did so? 
lost so many good ones, that I am re- 
solved to try the bad ones. 








a 
Adbertisements. 

SURREY INSTITUTION, Dec. 14th, 1522 
Tue Proprisrors and Supscripers 
are respectfully informed, that James ReENN1gz, 
Esq. A. M. will commence a Course of Lectures 
ON THE Latest IMPROVEMENTS AND PRESENT 
STiTE OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE, in Bri- 
tain and on the Continent, on Wednesday, the 
18th Instant, at Seven o’Clock in the Evening, 
precisely; to be continued on Friday, the 27th, 
Monday, the 30th Dec., Friday, the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary, 1323, and on each succeeding Friday, 
KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 





Welsh Literature. 

This day is published, in Three Vols. 8vo. 
ll. Lls. 6d. boards, 

THE CAMBRO-BRITON, 


Illustrative of the History and Antiquities of 
Wates, and more especially of the Ancicot 
Remains of Welsh Literature, of which it com- 
prises many interesting translations, both in 
prose and verse, never before published. 

To the admirers of Cambrian and Celtic lore, 
this work presents attractions, both as to no- 
velty and variety, not elsewhere to be found. 

London: Printed for W. SimpkIn and R. 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
—Street; and JOHN ANDERSON, Jun. North 
Bridge Sweet, Edinburgh. 

In the Press, and speedily will be Published, 

in One Vol. 8vo. 
THE CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, 
By J. if. PARRY, Esq. 








Just yublished, by T. and G, UNpDerwoop, 
32, Fleet Street. 
The Court of Holyrood. 
1. THE COURT or HOLYROOD 


—Fragiments of an Old Story. —12mo. price 5s. 
in boards, 
Orkney and Zetland. 

2. NOTES on ORKNEY and ZETLAND, il- 
lusteative of the History, Antiquities, Scenery, 
and Custonis of those Islands. 

By ALEXANDER PETERKIN, Esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute of Orkney. 
Volume I. in 8vo price 10s. 6d. or royal 8vo. 
with Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 16s. 
in boards. 
Goodisson’s Ionian Isles, 

3. A HISTORICAL AND TORPOGRAPHI- 
CAL ESSAY upon the Islands of CORFU, 
LEUCADIA, CEPHALONIA, ITHACA, and 
ZANTE: with Remarks upon the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ionian Greeks ; 
Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of 


Antiquity discovered therein, and Reflections | 


upon the Cyclopean Ruins. 
Maps and Sketches. 

By WILLIAM GOODISSON, A.B. 
Assistant-Surgeou: to his Majesty's 75th Regi- 
meat —In 8vo. price 12s. Loards. 

4. ESSAYs, by FATHER ViltZ-EUSTACE, 
a MENDICANT FRIAR —Handsomely print- 
ed in post octavo, price 7s. 6d in boards. 

5 TALES OF MY FATHER AND MY 
PRIENDS.—Haadsomely printed in post 8vo. 
price os. in boards. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
THE REPUBLIC or rue ANTs, 
A POEM. 

Illustrated with Notes, developing the various 
modes of Life of that singulaf little Insect. 
By the Author of ©The Monarchy of the Bees.’ 

London: Printed for W Simmpkin and R. 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Street; and J. ANDERSON, Jun. Edinburgh. 

Also, lately published, price 2s. 6d. a Second 

Edition, of 
THE MONARCHY OF THE BEES, A POEM, 

[ilustrated with Notes, exhibiting some of 
the most remarkable circumstauces iu the his- 
tory of that little Insect. 

‘ This little book exhibits, pleasantly enough, 
some of the most remarkable traits in the his- 
tory of one of the most curious creatures in ex- 
istence ; and is calculated to induce a love for 
natural history.—Lit. Gaz. Dec. 23, 1320. 








This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo, 
with a Portrait of the Author, price 13s. and 
dedicated, by permission, to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta, 

THE NARRATIVE of a JOUR- 

NEY, undertaken in the years 1819, 1820, and 

1821, through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzer- 

land, parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine, 

Holland, and the Netherlands ; comprising in- 

cidents that occurred to the Author, who has 

long suffered under a TOTAL DEPRIVATLON 

OF SIGHT; with various points of informa- 

tion collected on his Tour. 

By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. and K. W. 

‘Cecus iter monstrare velit: tamen uspice si 

quid 

Et nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, loguamur.’ 

Hor. 

London : Published by F. C. and J.Rivincron, 

Waterloo Place and St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Just published, Part I. of 
A NEW SELF-IN TERPRETING 
TESTAMENT, containing many Thousands of 
various Readings and parallel Passages, col- 
lected from the most Approved Translators and 
Biblical Critics, including all those of the Au- 
thorised Version, and set under the Text in 
Words at length, so that the parallel Passages 
and various Translations may be seen and read 
at one View. With Introductory Arguments 
concerning the Origin, Occasion, and Charac- 
ter of each Book ; a Reconciliation of Seeming 
Contradictions ; and the Meaning and Pronun- 
ciation of Scripture Proper Names. Adapted to 
the Use of Ministers and Reflecting Christians 
of every Denomination. 
By the Rev. JOHN PLATTS. 

‘1 will show thee that which is noted in the 
Scripture of Truth.’—-Daniel. 

It has been generally acknowledged, from 
tiine immemorial, that Scripture is its own best 
interpreter, in all cases where it reflects light 
upon itself. The late Bishop Horsley has ju- 
diciouly observed, that “ it is incredible, to 
any one who has not, in some degree, made the 
experiment, what a proficiency may be made 
in that knowledge which maketh wise unto sal- 
vation, by studying the Scriptures in this 
manner, without any other commentary or expo- 
sition than what the different parts of the sacred 
volume mutually furnish for each other. Lwill not 
scruple to assert, that the most illiterate Chris- 
tian, if he can but read his English Bible, and 
will take the pains to read itjn this manner, 
will not only attain all that practical know- 
ie'ge which is necessary to his saivation, but, 
by Gods blessiig, ue will become learned in 





i. 

every thing relating to his religion, in Such a 
degree that he will not be liable to be misleq 
either by refined arguments or by the false stg 
sertions of those who endeavour to ingraft 
their own opinion upon the Oracles of Gog? 
Agreeably to this conviction various learned 
and excellent authors have, from time to time, 
collected parallel texts, and placed the figures, 
for reference, in the margin of the Bible for tie 
assistance of the biblical student. Brown’; 
Self-Interpreting Bible is weil known. Not. 
withstand?ng these helps are excellent, yet their 
utility is very much restricted, on account of 
the time required for turning to so many pas. 
sages, as well as the difficulty of keeping open 
the Bible in several places at one time; so that 
it is almost impossible to get the whole of a 
capacious reference before the mind at one 
view. On this account the parallels are gener- 
ally neglected, or only consulted on very spe- 
cial occasions. A Self-Interpreting Bible, 
therefore, that will place before the reader the 
parallel passages, not merely in figures, but in 
words at length, and at the same time will give 
the spirit of every English Translation, it is 
presumed, will be a desirable companion to 
Ministers and reflecting Christians of every de- 
nomination. Such a Work is that now offered 
to the Public. Having no sectarian bias, it 
seeks not the exclusive patronage of any parti- 
cular sect, but rests its claim to public appro- 
bation solely on the utility of its design, and 
the impartiality of its execution. 

The Testament will form Twelve Monthly 
Parts, in 8vo, at 4s. Gd. each, or Eight Parts in 
royal 4to. at 7s. ‘The quarto edition may, per- 
haps, be considered the more eligible for gene- 
ral and family reading; while the octavo size 
may be found more commodious for the stu- 
dent or preacher, on account of its portableness, 
as it may thus be more conveniently cared 
from place to place. To ministers who preach 
extempore this work may be a useful compa- 
nion in the pulpit as well as in the study; in- 
deed, it will be an invaluable assistant to all 
ministers who study and compose their own 
sermons. 

Tae compiler is proceeding, without delay, 
with the Old Testament, and he trusts the 
whole will form the most perfect Self-Interpret- 
ing Bible ever offered to the Christian world. 











TO READERS § CORRESPONDENTS. 
Skercues, No. VI., A few Thoughts on Christ- 
mas, Anecdotes by J. H., The Sinile, The Snow- 
drop, and The Returned Bill, in our next, 

The favours of R., Jean, aud H., in an early 
number. 

Nonunets to the living, when they possess nO 
other merit than the writer's affection or tributes 
to the dead, when they breathe only the regrets 
of friendship, are not of sufticient general 1n- 
terest. On this ground, the communications 
of J.M.8, 38.1T.H, and M.E. Z., are inad- 
missible. 

Several articles of original poetry are rejected, 
for a cause which it is unnecessary to mention. 

ee —— iene 

London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strands 
two doors Lust of kucter Change; to whom adver 
tisements and communications ‘for the Editor (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkia and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 42, anes 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand; aoe 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall oor yt 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchange; and Fd 
all other Booksellers and Newsvencde ry.— Printed “4 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street —Pu 
lished ine New York by My. Seaman, 
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